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BY THE EDITOR. 


Most men, whatever their professions, are actually atheists, as regards 
any conviction or feeling of Divine agency in human societies. They be- 
lieve in the influence of Nature upon national destinies, because the evi- 
dence is so palpable to sense, that geological formations, the quality of 
soils and minerals, the breadth and depth of rivers, sand-locked or open 
coasts, climates, indigenous productions modify the stature, complexion, 
temperament of men, and give direction to their energy. The horse and 
camel are not more in keeping with the steppes of Tartary and the deserts 
of Africa, than the shifting tents of the nomad, and the long-stretching 
lines of weary caravans. ‘The surface of a country, the electric effects of 
an atmosphere, degrees of heat and light, show their power in elasticity or 
sluggishness, monotonousness or versatility of mind and spirit. Moun- 
tains, half gloomed in fog, half glowing in the sun, breed superstitions, and 
people their shaggy sides with lurking phantoms. India’s vast mytholo- 
gies are in harmony with the rank growth of its vegetation, the fierceness 
and ample size of its animals; while the marble temples of Greece glisten 
in the bright air, symbolizing the gay temper and quick wit of those chil- 
dren of genial skies and beautifully-varied landscapes. The most care- 
less, indeed, see, that material conditions would decisively control a na- 
tion’s efforts, were it not for the presence of still higher causes ; ihe power 
of tradition, of neighborhood, of the past acts of humanity. And so this 
second fact, of the influence of ancestry and alliance with other states, is 
too apparent for the most superficial students of history to overlook it. 
The deeds of dead ages re-sow themselves in maxims, memorials, forms, 
institutions ; virtues and crimes, which sweetened or poisoned the air of 
forgotten races, still bear their fruits of peace or strife. ‘The energy of 
one grand nature melts in its own mould the sympathies of whole peoples ; 
and spiritual children bear the stamp of their sire’s features to the latest 
generation. When will the Arab lose the impress of the half deluded, 
half wilful enthusiasm, of the mingled sternness and voluptuous excess of 
the prophet of Mecca? And still more affecting to the imagination are 
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the great tides of feeling, which have swept in obedient currents, towards 
some central attraction, the flowing multitudes of whole ages, the earth 
round. Who can check a thrill of awe, when he contemplates the hordes 
of barbarians which gathered to overwhelm, like the floods of Nile, from 
Ethiopia’s mountain-snows, bearing fresh soil, the wasted civilizations of 
Southern Europe, and thinks that, at just that season, the Tree of Life had 
dropped on Calvary the fruit, whose germs were destined to cover the 
world with the long-lost bloom of Eden ? 

These influences of Nature, these influences of fellow-nations upon the 
destinies of any society are thus self-evident, and all partially recognize 
their action. Why, now, are our minds so gross, sensual, blinded by sloth 
and custom, as not to see behind these visible causes the presence of the 
Divine Spirit of life? Let any one but reflectingly ask by what vital 
power it is, that forms, hues, colors, sounds, and men’s bodily intincts 
interact and shape each other; and he must admit that it is atheisn not 
to acknowledge, in the prearrangement of these relative agencies and in 
their actual working, that Primal Will which forever newly animates them. 
There is a supernatural influence quickening nature’s harmonies, when 
the balmy nights of Italy, with stars mildly shining in the blue depths, and 
orange perfumes through the air, and moonbeams over vineyards and 
white villas sink into the hearts of a romantic people, and nurture germs 
of beauty in the souls of some Dante or Raphael. He is dull, indeed, who 
is not, at least by moments, a poet; who does not sometimes see a spi- 
ritual mystery shining through our common material existence. Yet 
more in the commanding charm of energy and genius, of true words 
and just deeds, of courage and loveliness, cheerfulness and patience, at- 
tracting loyal multitudes around some great man, fitted to be a leader in 
emergencies, do we, unless superlatively stupid, perceive, by instinctive 
reverence, a superhuman sanction. It was no accident that fitted the 
farmer of Ely to be a centre of order amid the convulsions of England, 
that trained the young surveyor of Virginia to guide our loosely federated 
colonies to victory and national union. Is it enthusiasm, is it not rather 
plain common sense, to recognize in these coincidences of great powers 
with great occasions a providential appointment? A good heart sees 
crowning every man, whose deeds have blessed his brothers, a halo of a 
heavenly glory. Love, wisdom, reign always by divine right. We feel 
this, in better hours, to be true of all private and public persons. Now, 
why should we not be rather more than less subdued with gratitude and 
trust, when we behold the events, often slight and at the time unnoticed, 
which herald whole generations towards higher forms of life and thought 
than the most aspiring could prefigure? No shadowy arm of fate, 
stretched silent from the clouds, beckons mankind, which, spell-bound, fol- 
lows into the dark caverns of the future; but, in ever-brightening day, 
whispers of duty, welcomes of hope, warm hands of friendly opportunity 
fling open the palace doors, and usher nations and ages, as each is ready, 
through galleries crowded with wonders, to the presence-chamber of our 
Father. Could our politicians, statesmen, citizens, but lift their eyes from 
gambling manceuvres and selfish scrambles of parties to this Majestic 
Reality who, however, unseen, slighted, blasphemed, forgotten, still go- 
verns and guides, what calm desire of obedience, what patience, strength, 
and hope would take the place of feverish ambition, of extravagant antici- 
pations, and cowardly despondencies. A great religious faith, admitted 
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into our national counsels and popular caucuses, would be like the light 
and cool air of morning let in upon a drunken revel. If we would be 
wise, we should always aspire to look with reverent admiration upon the 
strivings and tendencies of our existing society. ‘They may seem feeble, 
blind, ineffectual ; there may be much to shock our judgment, offend our 
taste, and disappoint us; but in the very heart of this age, of this nation, 
may we hear the voice of God, if we will listen. | 

The movements of social reform in our time and land are characterized, 
to a degree never before seen, by the extent and depth of the problems to 
be solved, and by the number of minds engaged in their solution. No fact 
is more apparent, than that the demand which is actually made by Chris- 
tendom, is for a state of society truly ideal in its purity and order; and it 
is equally apparent, that the people of Christian lands are far, very far, in 
advance of their governmental policy. It is the profound and wide work. 
ing of the prevalent discontent with the results of our existing institutions, 
that makes the age truly a prophetic one. A great hope is struggling to- 
wards birth in modern Europe and the United States; and this hope, 
which is more sublime than ever visited a Lycurgus or a Solon, a Pytha- 
goras or a Plato, fills myriads of souls. Such language, though exactly 
descriptive of the fact, may well seem extravagant ; but a little considera- 
tion justifies it fully. 

Look, first, at the prevalent feeling in relation to war. When, two 
years since, England and this country stood with clenched hands and 
bullying looks, threatening each other about a strip of land, like two big 
boys quarrelling for an apple, did not the absurdity of the spectacle quite 
deaden our sense of its atrocity. ‘The vaporing and rhodomontade about 
“national honor,” sounded like the snapping of crackers on a holiday. 
There was no possible working of oneself up to the notion, that these 
grand, bowing plenipotentiaries were really in earnest, and everybody took 
it for granted, that between the stately interchange of prosy letters, there 
was no little side-laugh over the nuts and wine of dinners which harmed 
none but the eaters. War, between two such nations as England and 
America, is plainly a farce. Nothing but fiendish selfishness in their ap- 
pointed leaders could, by any chance, bring it about. We read Charles 
O’ Malley, or some of the military or naval novels, with utter astonishment 
that we are fools enough to be intoxicated by the frothy wit of a flashy 
author, and made insensible, even for a moment, to the loathsomeness of 
human butchery. In earlier times, true greatness niay have often worn 
the corslet and hauberk; and the armor-suit of a Joan of Arc seems still 
worthy of being burnished, in token of patriot devotion. But when, in 
these days, a young dandy of Regent Street, without one earnest purpose 
or an impulse of self-sacrifice, pads and girds himself, and, spur on heel 
and feather in cap, goes curvetting to the wars, for the chance of getting 
an interesting scratch that shall give him a claim to the hand of some beg- 
gared noble’s or some monied plebeian’s daughter, the frivolous criminality 
of the act is extenuated only on the ground that nations, pretending to be 
Christian and civilized, still keep hired murderers neatly decked and trim. 
med for service, so called. We know well, that in our military acade- 
mies, wasting away in sickly forts on our frontiers or pestilential naval 
stations, lounging amidst enervating temptations in cities, at home and 
abroad, are men, old and young, of strong intellects and generous tempers, 
and even, wonderful as is the inconsistency, of religious principles; so 
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strong is the prestige of military honor, so skilful have been the wiles of 
politicians to mask this death’s head of war. But if they would confess 
it, how many men, caught by enthusiasm or by accident in the snare, 
have misgivings as to this profession of carnage, and would gladly, with 
honor, escape. The heroism of Christian forgiveness is fast softening the 
passions which still madden the children of the Goths and Celts; and the 
baptism of love will soon purge away the poison of that angry blood. The 
people of Christendom cannot be much longer gagged and handcuffed by 
ridiculous tyrants, whose vanity thirsts to strut across the stage of history 
with a train of glittering and jingling followers. War has become in- 
tolerably nonsensical to all eyes, as well as disgusting for its cruelty. No 
extent of empire, no array of troops, no wealth, no professions, no trap- 
pings of triumph can save a state of Europe or of America, which is guilty 
of violence, from being branded as a robber and an assassin. In the 
wasted millions and massacres of Florida, the horrible carnage of Afgha- 
nistan, the brilliant skirmishes of the Arabs in Algiers, and the desolating 
vengeance of the Circassians, impetuous as mountain torrents, a world 
sees and announces the retribution, only too mild to seem just, for atroci- 
ous crime. Monarch and minister, captain and noble, statesman and poli- 
tician, who dare to-day, from private or public pique, from ambition or 
miscalled national pride, to break the holy league of peace, must make u 
their minds to stand in pillory, and to be cropped as rogues before the bar 
of Humanity. 

What a testimonial to the profound faith in the force of justice, is the 
sympathy with which the eyes of all are now turned upon O’Connell, and 
lreland’s gatherings of temperate, unarmed men. Let the sons of Erin 
but keep this white banner, that waves above the green, unspotted, and 
their victory is sure. ‘The hero of Waterloo will be powerless before the 
serried ranks of loving brethren. The dream, of a congress of nations 
settling by arbitration questions of conflicting rights, which slaughtered 
millions and treasuries made bankrupt have left undecided, will one day be 
a reality. And as has been said by many writers, the time is near, when, 
if war still be thought necessary, the victims consecrated to this dreadful 
duty will be arrayed not in garbs of gaudy splendor, but in mourning. 
The wail and clash of only discordant instruments should wait upon the 
reluctant steps of public executioners. The love of being one of an ordered 
mass, following, in rank and file, a leader; the thirst for great deeds and 
honor, won by sacrifice ; the poetry of wild adventure ; the promptings of 
bravery ; the flush and overflow of vigor; in a word, all manly elements 
of character which have thrown, in past days, their haze of glory over 
battles, and hidden the festering heaps of their charnel pits, will soon find 
vent in armies of industry, summoned, not to trample with bloody hoofs 
vineyards and cornfields, but to make green the sandy wastes; not to 
mark their course with blackened skeletons of burnt towns and villages, 
but to plant cities in desolate places ; not to drown in blood the voices of 
happy homes, but to spread over a now half-peopled earth brotherhoods of 
one great family, emulous to multiply well-being. The spirit of Reform 
now working in society pronounces War accursed. 

But the selfishness of War is seen to be the fruit of a more radical self- 
ishness of Commerce. Aggressions are the last result of a feverish thirst 
for wealth. Let statesmen and political writers deny it, but does not the 
common sense of the world know, that the true end of England’s massa- 
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cres of the Chinese was to keep open the opium trade? ‘That island, 
swarming with manufacturers, stimulated by unjust divisions of property 
to morbid industrial action, finds itself driven to ever new conquests, for 
the sake of new markets, and seizes now on the Sandwich Islands, now on 
a port in Arabia, cuts and keeps open way to her East India Colonies, or 
spreads the webs of her traffic wider and wider in Asia and Africa, with 
seeming indifference whether these issues for her surplus products, which 
she must have, are won by fraud or blood. Without exaggeration, it may 
be said, that her merchants march, to distribute clothes and food to needy 
nations, with the swords of cavalry flashing in front, and cannon trundling 
in the rear. ‘Thus delirious is the passion for gain, which our system of 
commerce infuses. It is no palliation of such enormities to say, that after 
they are committed, the religious sentiment of the common people sends 
bishops in lawn, judges in ermine, and teachers with printing presses and 
libraries, to make atonement to nations, which a government, instigated 
by commerce, has thus enslaved. This proof of conscience, in a pro- 
fessedly Christian nation, only aggravates the crime of its political and 
commercial selfishness. But why not look, rather, at home? Is it not 
notorious, then, that deacons and church members, and professed religion- 
ists of all kinds, daily, on our own frontiers, make drunk the Indians with 
poisonous potions, that they may the more easily palm off upon them 
worthless articles for twenty times their cost, and so, individually, pilfer 
back from these helpless children of the woods, ere they leave the villages 
of us civilized Christians, the last cent of the inadequate payment which, 
as a nation, we offer for their stolen lands. Oh! Punic faith! Historians 
tell us, that the blood of cheating Carthage mingled in the veins of Britons. 
Our mean frauds on the red men do much to prove our double parentage 
from swindlers and pirates. But it is not the Anglo-Saxon commerce 
only which is thus digraced. Noble as in the ideal is the position of a 
merchant, standing as a medium of exchanging nature’s bounties, a bond 
of grateful union between mutually benefitted nations, yet, as a fact, no 
class of men seem universally, the world over, so tempted to deceive ; and 
by their own confession, in all ages, none more generally fall beneath this 
temptation. The trader, too often, picks the pocket both of producer and 
consumer, and, instead of: benefitting either, feeds himself at the expense 
of both. But it is nonsense to think such dishonesty an evil natural to 
commerce. On the contrary, commerce is plainly built upon credit, upon 
reciprocal confidence. Most manifestly, it was intended by Providence 
to be a missionary of benevolence; the generous instigator of enlarged 
usefulness ; the regulator of human enterprize. It is the foul harpy of 
selfishness that has stolen the banquet of good, offered to all in common. 
The merchant should be the steward and dispenser of Heaven’s bounty. 
It is our own unjust modes of distribution which have changed him toa 
gambler. How generally are men awakening to the truth of these self- 
evident propositions. The great free trade movement is only an assertion 
of the undeniable fact, that, by God’s unchangable command, love must 
govern men’s intercourse in traffic, as in every relation. And the advo. 
cate of tariffs only asserts, from a different point of view, the same fact, 
when arguing that if one nation takes the selfish ground all nations must, 
in self-defence, do the same. 

But thanks to Providence! the confusions of the whole commercial 
world are teaching, through suffering, the lesson of mutual charities, which 
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men would not learn through gratitude. In glutted markets, where indus- 
try stagnates, in financial] revulsions, shaking lixe earthquakes prosperous 
cities, and bankruptcies swallowing, as quicksands, the proudest fortunes ; 
in drugged food and flimsy fabrics ; in plausible quackeries and acted lies ; 
im contraband underselling and plunder, by perjury, of national revenues ; 
in the poverty of a pretended. over-production, and the hideous contrasts 
of bursting warehouses amidst multitudes dying by want, are seen the 
warnings of an impartial Providence. Nations must be mutual benefac- 
tors ; or else they shall still mark their frontiers with battlements of bones. 
Commerce must be‘ governed by brotherly kindness ; so says Christianity, 
so says experience ; and the signs are plain, that even callous politicians 
are making ready to obey this clear law of God. ‘The spirit of Reform 
demands to-day, that the too long divided tribes of mankind be bound in 
one by reciprocated blessings. 

Deeper still pierce the keen eyes of Reform. These collisions of com- 
mercial interest, which divide nations, are but the ulcers of a disease that 
poisons every community at its heart. There is strife in trade, not merely 
between empires, but in country and cities, of class with class and man 
with man, in endless competition. By chains or cunning, by the lash or 
legal provisions, by the whip or wages, man makes his brother a slave. 
But the world begins to ring with the call of multitudes, lifting up their 
voices like one man, “ away with slavery in every form.” It is a hell on 
earth. No child of God was born to be a tool of his more powerful or 
crafty fellow. ‘This broad world is the common home which the Univer- 
sal Father builds ever anew for all his children, the domain entrusted to 
the race, in legacy, to beautify und perfect. Labor is, not a curse, but a 
privilege, a discipline, an honor, and its own reward. Work is imita- 
tion of God’s creative power. His claim to respect alone is valid, who 
manifests heaven-given energies in usefulness. He, who is now the 
bondsman and drudge, shall be, ought to be, nay, truly is, a noble. His 
pretended master is his beneficiary; his so called superiors live by his 
charity. The doom of serfdom, black and white, is sealed. The bloody 
lash of the overseer shall soon bang in our museums, amid collections of 
instruments of torture used by barbarous ages; and apprentice-deeds and 
Jabor-contracts shall be nailed up, as more insidious but not less fata) 
goads, hard by. ‘The time is not distant, when men shall keep in show- 
boxes some sixpence or shilling, with this inscription, ‘a woman’s wages 
for a long day’s sewing, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
forty-three.”’ Not much longer shall our “ help,”* so called—help, indeed, 
and, thanks to kind necessity, quite often our plague—be cooped in hot at- 
tics to swelter at night, that they may stew in hotter kitchens over the 
long day’s petty toils, or shiver in windy garrets, and rise before day, of 
frosty mornings, to kindle smouldering fires, while their masters and mis- 
tresses, their nurslings, rather, peak and pine, with thin cheeks and flimsy 
muscles, in voluptuous ease. Not forever, in heaven’s name, Jet us hope, 
will workmen bend their backs and develope to monstrous growth one 
limb or member while others shrink, in monotonous, ever-recurring, weary 
details of divided labor, amidst gloom and foul air, and Babel noises and 
dirt and discomfort, while capitalists speculate upon their energy and fat- 
ten by their necessities, and Christian teachers preach resigned content- 
ment to these iniquitous disarrangements, as if Providence had ordered 
what it only permits. 
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Reform has struck its axe, at length, into the tap root of our social evils. 
How comes it that science, and invention and skill, stimulated in every 
nerve, have ended in a pauperism, which opening ever wider, threatens to 
ingulph society in a vortex of civil convulsion? Strange sight, when, 
under the shadow of cathedra!s, a hungry farmer burns the granary, where 
is stored the food he worked to produce and now pines for ; when mobs in 
rags break the machinery that multiplies, even beneath their hands, with 
indefinite rapidity, the very garments which they need to cover their 
nakedness. Wonderful commentary on Christian mercy, when miserable 
wretches commit crimes, so called, that they may be fed and housed, and 
learn trades in penitentiaries ; and when condemned felons have what ho- 
nest laborers beg for in vain, the poor privilege of earning, by ‘daily toil, 
their daily bread. Surprizing result of Christian civilization, when grave 
legislators deliberate on laws to check the dwarfing, distortion, and pre- 
mature decline of children, to whom parents are compelled to give the 
awful alternative of dying by work or dying by starvation. Reform de- 
mands now not charity, but justice. Charity ! what efforts has it not made, 
what millions of treasure, what tears and prayers, what deeds of disinte- 
restedness, what ingenuity and patience, what consecrated lives has it not 
thrown into this black gulf of poverty, while it yawned only more deep. 
The charity we need is justice—justice in production, justice in distribu- 
tion. The evil of evils, socially, is disunited interests. Mankind are 
one ; and, until we admit this principle, as the living germ of communities, 
we must reap the penalty of folly in prisons and batteries, in armies and 
polices, in rapine and murder, private and public. The rallying cry to- 
day is, SociaL REoRGANIZzATION, by peaceful, not revolutionary means, by 
natural outgrowth from tendencies now at‘work in society, which shall 
make our long-professed Christianity possible and practicable in life. 

Any observer of the times must see that aspiration, thought, endeavor, on 
every side are concentrating into this demand for social unions, where all 
will labor for the good of each, and each for the good of all. Our destiny, 
our duty is plain before us. We must solve this problem of Unity of In- 
teresis. Providence permits no longer postponement of that riddle. By 
force or by love, by folly or wisdom, by fierce explosion or peaceful con- 
cert, must this age answer the question, “ how can we have community 
with individuality, and individuality with community, and so love our 
neighbors as ourselves.” There is no avoiding, any longer, the clear, 
strong commands of Christian brotherhood. There is no taking back the 
step forward that democracy has made. ‘The accidental nobility of earth 
may well shake on their gilded stools, acting the part of greatness in the 
tragi-comedy of the world, before the stern whisper, “ Equal Rights,” of 
those who are not in play, but in earnest ; while they who honor the true 
nobility of worth, in character, mind, and energy, must rejoice. Men are 
more and more, henceforth, to be tested by what they are, not by what 
they have; by their ability to bestow, not by the chance of their posses- 
sions. 

The error of the modern doctrine of liberty, has been its tone of selfish 
independence ; its idol has been individualism ; its sin, lawlessness ; its 
tendencies, to anarchy. This isolation, however, is an inconsistency ; for 
all liberty rests on the law of love. The very meaning of the assumed 
right of majorities is, that the race is a unity, that one life flows through 
it, that the Infinite Spirit needs various minds combined, conspiring, to 
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give full utterance to his commandments, full execution to his will. The 
madness of a destructive radicalism, of a licentious individualism has, in- 
deed, already past. It was but a momentary reaction against the usurpa- 
tions of mock kings and nobles. The wise of our day see clearly, that 
freedom is possible only in communion. Freedom, in the Ideal, is the 
concerted action of many men seeking the Right. We are approaching 
an era of a deeper loyalty, of a more chivalrous devotedness to the race, 
of a more hearty reverence for the truly great, than decayed and fading 
monarchies and oligarchies have ever witnessed. Give free room for men 
to prove what they are, to gain full development, to fling their gifts, be 
they mites or ingots, into the common treasury, and instantly it will ap- 
pear, that we instinctively rejoice to honor the genuinely worthy. Our 
petty system of caste and rank rests on such straw and sand foundations ; 
our actual palaces of distinctions are such card-house structures, that one 
strong breath of protest levels all to the dust. Hence, our body-guard of 
hypocritical etiquettes and make-believe courtesies. We are conscious 
that we are all sliding on a thin crust of civilities, fast melting away, and 
hold by each other lest we fall and break through. But we may as well 
look facts in the face. The day has dawned upon modern society, which 
will judge all men, not by pretences but by realities ; and the spirit of Re- 
form says this very hour, to every one, prince or prelate, gentle or simple, 
alike, ‘* prove what you can do of good for your earth, for your kind, for 
your God, and take your place, accordingly, among your brothers. Let 
the strong give, let the weak receive ; let all exchange their mutual wealth 
with mutual honors.” Social Reorganization, again we say, upon the 
principle of United Interests, is now the watchword of Humanity. 
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BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Ye heavy-hearted mariners 
Who sail this shore, 
Ye patient, ye who labor, 
Sitting at the sweeping oar, 
And see afar the flashing sea-gulls play 
On the free waters, and the glad, bright day 
Twine with his hand the spray ; 
From out among your dreariness, 
From your heart-weariness, 
I speak, for I am yours 
On these gray shores. 


Nay, nay, I know not, mariners, 
What cliffs these are, 
That high uplift their dark, smooth fronts, 
And round us sadly bar. 
I do imagine that the free clouds play 
Above these eminent heights; that, somewhere, day 
Rides his triumphant way 
Upon our stern oblivion, 
And hath his pure dominion ; 
Yet see no path thereout, 
To wind from doubt. 
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PRINCE’S POEMS#* 


BY PARKE GODWIN. 


Two years have elapsed, since this man Prince made his appearance 
above the chaos of London, and yet no American publisher has thought 
of putting his poems to press—nay, worse than that, no American Review 
has thought it worth while to tell us of his existence. We admit that 
American publishers are not bound to reprint everything that makes its 
appearance in London, indeed, that American reviews are not bound to 
notice everything of that sort; but, at the same time, we must say, that 
many things escape the eye of both that it would have been well for 
them to seize. Here, for instance, is an unpretending volume of poems 
which deserve some attention. Apart from the extraordinary history of the 
author, (to which we shall refer,) apart from the singular circumstances 
of suffering under which they may be said to have been squeezed out, they 
have merit enough in themselves to pay one for their perusal. In truth, 
when we come to think of it, we consider the fact, that we have not be- 
fore heard of this man here, pretty strong evidence that our literature is 
not properly watched over or cared for; but, unfortunately, evidence is 
not needed on that point. Why has not some sagacious publisher, some 
quarterly reviewer, or some able editor let us know of the claims and 
whereabouts of this John Critchley Prince? We take it hard that they 
have allowed us to remain in ignorance so long. 

As no other, then, has come forward to introduce the stranger to Ame- 
rican readers, we shall volunteer the duty ourselves, glad in having the 
opportunity of so agreeable a chaperonship. 

Let us, then, say in the outset, that we look upon him as altogether one 
of the most surprising phenomenon that has recently crossed our literary 
horizon. He is one of the rarest instances of “the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties.”” No better exemplification than he could be found, of 
the miserable unfitness, of the discordancy and despotism, of the radical 
viciousness of our modern modes of social organization. His life has been 
one continued and perilous struggle for bread. Society, when he only 
asked it for fish, has given him a scorpion. Able to work and willing to 
work, with strong muscles and a heart full of all good sensibilities, he has 
yet wandered over the earth like an outcast. There is scarcely a brute 
horse, in his native land, who has had a harder time of it, in his pinched 
and precarious existence, than this full-grown, noble-souled man. 

This is abundantly shown by a brief “‘ sketch of the author’s life,” pre- 
fixed to his volume, and which we intend to avail ourselves of, in what we 
are now about to say. 

Prince was born at Wigan, a small town of Lancashire, England, on 
the 21st of June, in the year 1808. He is therefore, now, thirty-five years 
of age. His father made reeds for weavers, out of the scanty pittance re- 
ceived for which, he endeavored to rear a family of several children. 
We say, he endeavored ; for it does not appear that he succeeded in that 
laudable purpose, that he did accomplish, at all times, the getting them 
victuals and clothes for the body, and much less spiritual food for the mind. 





* Hours with the Muses, by John Critchley Prince. Second edition. London, 1842. 
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They grew up, accordingly, so far as he was concerned, without education, 
save that which is derived from hunger and hard work. Yet the mother, 
good soul, “an intelligent and industrious woman,” contrived, in the midst 
of her destitution, to instil good principles into their minds, and to provide 
them occasionally with a seat in the Baptist Sabbath-school. One of them, 
John, the subject of our present writing, seemed to have a natural appetite 
for books. He learned his letters almost by intuition, and was soon able 
to devour every printed thing that came in his way. Every leisure mo- 
ment, that the rigorous exactions of an apprenticeship to the trade of his 
father allowed him, was devoted to the pursuit of learning. Nor was he 
always suffered to indulge himself, even during these snatches of time ; 
since he often experienced harsh treatment at the hands of the same pa- 
rent, for what was supposed to be his incorrigible and pernicious idleness. 
In the solitary hours of the night, when all the rest of his family were in 
bed, he would steal from under his coverlid, creep stealthily down stairs, 
and, by the dim twilight of a ‘‘ slacked”’ fire, give himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the mysterious romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and the wonderful ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

In 1821, wheu he was thirteen years of age, his father was compelled, 
by his increasing embarrassments, to remove from Wigan to Manchester. 
At that place he procured a brief employment, but was speedily forced to 
go to Stockport, whence distress again drove them to look for work at 
Manchester. Two incidents only, worthy of note, befel young Prince 
during his residence in the latter town. His first was, that he met with a 
copy of the works of Lord Byron, which he perused with an indescribable 
intensity of excitement. But what was of more use to him, at this time, 
was an accidental acquaintance formed with an old German soldier, whose 
head and heart were filled with the beautiful and touching romances and 
legends of his fatherland. ‘These he was accustomed to recite with the 
enthusiasm of a poet, and they awoke in the bosom of Prince, now become 
his inseparable companion in nightly wanderings over the hills, all those 
indefinite yearnings and aspirations which are the source of poetry. ‘The 
old man, too, had seen much of the world ; he had been in different armies ; 
he had conversed with philosophers ; he had stored his mind from books ; 
and he was able to temper the enthusiasm of his youthful disciple with les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue. But while his inward life was thus ministered 
to, his condition, externally, was one of increasing poverty and toil. 

Once more, his father, tormented by pecuniary difficulties, made an ef- 
fort to escape them by removing to Hyde, a village eight miles distant 
from Manchester. It was a vain attempt, for the existence of the family 


. dragged on as before, amid accumulating causes of disappointment and 


anguish. The times, to use a commercial phrase, were bad; there was 
little or no employment to be had for the poor; the mouths to be fed and 
the backs to be clothed were multiplying ; and, altogether, the world hada 
most forbidding and disastrous Jook for that humble household. Add to 
this, a piece of imprudence of which John was guilty, and the sum of their 
misery is complete. In 1826. when under nineteen years of age, by no 
means a proficient in his trade, and still an apprentice to his father, he 
contracted an attachment for a woman, even poorer than himself, and 
married. Poor fellow, he was induced to do so, in the hope of making a 
happy home for himself; his own having become intolerable! He appears 
to have chosen a wife of excellent qualities, but alas! where were they to 
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lodge, and how to be fed? These were questions which neither of them 
could readily answer ; yet they managed to “ share the curse” until a year 
or two brought them children, and with them, again, the want,of bread. 
What to do now, Prince did not know. Work, which so many fly from, 
would have been to him a rare privilege. 

It was said in the newspapers—this was about 1830—that recent events 
had opened a way for artizans in France, and thither would Prince go. 
Leaving his wife and three children to provide for themselves—how, God 
only knew—he sat off for St. Quentin in Picardy. He walked to London, 
and thence to Dover. After a detention of five days, on account of the 
political troubles of those times, he finally made his way to the town to 
which he wished to go. We can imagine how many anxious wishes must 
have filled his breast during that solitary journey—wishes cruelly destined 
to disappointment. In the interval since his departure from Hyde, the 
French revolution had broken out, scattering terror over all France; 
Charles X had been dethroned ; Louis Philip elected king of the French ; 
consternation prevailing on all sides; and, of course, business of every 
kind, for the time, suspended. Prince could get no employment among 
manufactures disturbed by the ayitations of civil war. All his trouble and 
time, spent on the long journey from his home, had been worse than 
wasted. He was now among strangers, without a penny in his pocket, 
without a friend to console him, without a house to shelter his naked head. 
Whither should he fly? Must he sink down to the earth in despair, or 
make one more desperate effort for his starving wife and children? His 
noble spirit did not desert him in this extremity. All was not yet gone: 
for, there were his strong arms and his resolute will. 

He pushed forward to Mulhausen, on the Upper Rhine, which was men- 
tioned to him as a considerable seat of manufactures. Arriving there, he 
found that trade was little better than it had been in Picardy. The manu- 
factures were standing idle, and an unparalleled distress pervaded all 
classes of the working people. Alone, and among strangers whose lan- 
guage even he did not understand, his prospects grew gloomier than they 
were before ; and being totally destitute of means to return home, for five 
protracted months he continued with starvation daily staring him in the 
face. Now and then, the snatches of work, yielded to him in charity, 
were all that kept him this side of the grave. Often, for two whole days 
together, did he wander about without a mouthful of food. A winter of 
unusual severity was fast coming on, when he resolved, if he must die, to 
die among his kindred and friends. 

In January of 1831, he quitted Milhausen for the purpose of walking to 
his home. What an undertaking was that? To walk through strange 
lands, in the depth of winter, many hundred miles, without a guide and 
without money, surely, required the soul of a hero! Prince was such a 
hero. In the midst of his privations and sufferings, his cheerfulness and 
his poetry did not desert him. Nay, he could even stop, at times, to ad- 
mire the wonders of art and nature which are so thickly scattered alon 
the regions of the Rhine. His imagination fed on the glories of those rich 
old countries; his piety warmed in their cathedrals and churches. He 
journeyed through Strasbourg, Rheims, Verdun, Chalons, begging his way 
as he went, and sleeping at night in hospitals and under sheds, until his 
feet, weary and sore, once more pressed the beach of Calais. There he 
was furnished with means, by the British consul, to carry him to Dover. 
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His heart grew buoyant with delight, when he touched his native shore ; 
the thoughts of once more seeing those who were dear to him, filled his 
mind with unspeakable ecstasy. Yet, in England his miseries may only 
be said to have begun. “The first night after his arrival,” says the 
sketch, “he applied for food and shelter at a workhouse in Kent, and was 
thrust into a tumble-down garret, with the roof sloping to the floor, where 
he was incarcerated with twelve others, eight men and four women, chiefly 
Irish—the lame, the halt, and the blind. Some were in a high state of 
fever, and were raving for drink, which was denied to him ; for the door 
was locked, and those outside, like the bare walls within, were deaf to their 
cries. Weary and wayworn, he lay down on the only vacant place amid 
this mass of misery, at the back of an old woman, who appeared to be ina 
dying state; but he could get no rest, for the groans of the wretched 
around him. Joyfully did he, indeed, hail the first beam of morning that 
broke through the crannies of this chamber of famine and disease ; and, 
when the keeper came to let him out, his bedfellow was dead !” 

By this time, his shoes had worn out, so that the rest of his pilgrimage 
was made on his bare feet. He hurried, from the horrid precincts in 
which death had been his sleeping companion, towards London, which had 
now become the goal of his hopes. During the day, he begged from door 
to door for the sustenance that alone enabled him to pursue his course ; at 
night, he lay in the open fields, for the want of even a pallet of straw to 
receive his weary limbs. When he arrived at the metropolis, he had 
been the whole day without so much as acrumb. There was no one, in 
all the mighty multitude of human beings, who was likely to give him 
enough to eat to keep him alive one night. But a thought struck him! 
He had gone without his shoes; why could he not also go without his 
waistcoat? It was a happy thought, considering all things, and away he 
posted to Rag Fair, to sell the superfluous garment. Once more he had 
money in his pocket, amounting, when all told, to just eightpence; about 
sixteen red cents. A penny loaf, bought to relieve the instant demands of 
hunger, and four pennyworth of paper, to receive the thoughts which his 
outlook into God’s universe at that time suggested, were the results of his 
first expenditure. How sweet that morsel of bread! How pleasant that 
home of composition, in the midst of dingy coalheavers and the squalid 
sediments of London life? Not many, we think, in this world, have had 
such an experience. 

*‘ But why waste the few pennies he had in buying paper, whereon to 
write a parcel of silly verses,”’ asks a worldly-wise man, who has funds in 
the stocks. ‘It would have been much better to have saved them against 
the next fit of emptiness of the stomach.” Granted! oh most worthy indi- 
vidual, for so the event proved. The poor fellow had fancied that he 
might write something, which the publishers would buy; it was only a 
fancy. What would well-fed publishers have to do with a shoeless, coat- 
less, hunger-stricken mechanic? ‘The lean, haggard, joyless look, of the 
famished bard were enough on that head; so no negotiation was entered 
into for the needed shilling. He was again left to wander along the busy 
streets. All around him he saw a profusion of wealth; magnificent 
houses, costly equipages, men and women, dressed in silks and velvets; 
the very dogs in the gutters more fat than he. But not a jot of this wealth 
existed for him: the exquisite gentlemen, who heedlessly jostled him from 
the pavement, perhaps revelled in it; the superfine lady, eyeing him with 
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curious stare from her gilt carriage, perhaps lavished a large portion of it 
on lapdogs and favorite cats ; yet he, a fellow and a man, the child of God, 
the heir of immortality, might not so much as lay a little finger on the 
smallest particle of the abundance. Fierce dragons, indeed, guarded the 
golden fruit of that Hesperides. Nay, more, he could not enter with im- 
punity into one of those many thousand houses. An insuperable embargo 
kept him out of those sacred harbors ; an invisible law of quarantine made 
him an infected outcast from society. ‘The cold stones of gateways were 
his pillows ; the hard, bare bricks his couch. 

The third day he left London, to attempt to find his road to Hyde. We 
shall not dwell upon “ the incidents”’ of his “travel.”’ His biographer lets 
us into much of the history of it, in these words: On his route, he ground 
corn at Birmingham, sung ballads at Leicester, lay under the trees in 
Sherwood Forest, lodged in a vagrant office at Derby, made his bivouac 
at Bakewell in a “lock-up,” and finally reached Hyde, but found, alas! it 
contained for him a home no longer!” While he had been suffering 
abroad, his wife and family had been suffering at home. ‘The wretched 
woman, in spite of her persevering, never-ending exertions, was unable to 
support their children; she was forced, to avoid utter starvation, to apply 
for parish aid; and she had, in consequence, been removed to the poor- 
house of Wigan. ‘Thither Prince hastened, and having discovered them, 
brought them back to Manchester, in the hope of getting employment. 
Here they inhabited a garret, without fire, clothes, or furniture, for seve- 
ral months, until the poems of the father attracted the notice of some 
charitable persons, by whose aid they were published. He has since been 
enabled to live in a more comfortable way ; but we follow the history no 
further. 

These were the circumstances of his life. And what effect have they 
had in moulding the man? How have they taught him to regard this 
strange existence into which he has been cast? What thinks he of the 
men and things around him, and how has he come out of the battle ? 
Here are questions of no small interest to those who wish to know the va- 
rious phases of our many-sided humanity, and of the influence that exter- 
nal facts have upon it. In other words, what sort of music has this pres- 
sure and jostling ground out of the nature of Prince? We answer, a very 
tolerable and even pleasant kind of music. From out of the dark en- 
tanglements and pinching straits of his life-long distress, he has managed 
to send up strains of sweetness and hope. No heart-piercing wail, no 
gloomy mutterings, no bitter curses come from him; but, rather, the sub- 
dued plaint of a manly heart touched by a sympathy for his fellows. He 
is joyful in the presence of nature and God, and only sad when he looks at 
his debased and down-trodden brother. Yet he does not despair ; an in- 
stinct of goodness fills him with joyful hope for the future. 

Let it be understood, that Prince is not a great man, in the high sense 
of the word. He is not one of those robust spirits, who trample down the 
obstacles of fate with the firm tread of a giant. He is simply one that has not 
beén overcome by evil. In the midst of so much that would have crushed 
feebler natures, he has retained his integrity. His spirit is unbroken by 
the rough and tumble of his career. Poverty has not corrupted him, nor 
has it made him much better than he would otherwise have been. The 
talent the Master gave him has been returned, without loss, if not with 
manifold increase. This will be seen from his poems, which we proceed 
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to give an account of, as fully as our limits will allow. The longest of 
them is called ‘The Poet’s Sabbath,” and embodies the feelings and re- 
flections of a hard-worked man during his hebdomedal emancipation. It 
is a production of no mean character. A quick sensibility to the influence 
of outward nature, a delicate fancy, the love of freedom and meditation, a 
tender sympathy for man, are the qualities which it shows the author to 
possess in a high degree. We might say the same thing of other pieces, 
with, perhaps, even greater truth, such as the “ Vision of the Future,” a 
glowing burst of prophetic enthusiasm; the “ Epistle to a Poet,’’ full of 
fine traits; and the ‘Captive’s Dream,” a touching narrative, mingled 
with noble lyrics. In the first of these, we find this description of 
morning : 
“‘*Tis morn, but yet the full and cloudless moon 

Pours from her starry urn a chastened light ; 

Tis but a little space beyond the noon— 

The still, delicious noon of Summer’s night ; 

Forth from my home I take an early flight, 

Down the lone vale pursue my devious way, 

Bound o’er the meadows with a keen delight, 

Brush from the forest leaves the dewy spray, 

And scale the toilsome steep, to watch the kindling day. 


The lark is up, disdainful of the earth, 
Exulting in his airy realm on high ; 
His song, profuse in melody and mirth, 
Makes vocal all the region of the sky; 
The. startled moor-cock, with a sudden cry, 
Springs from beneath my feet ; and as I pass, 
The sheep regard me with an earnest eye, 
Ceasing to nibble at the scanty grass, 

And scour the barren waste in one tumultuous mass. 


But lo, the stars are waning, and the dawn 
Blushes and burns athwart the east ;—behold, 
The early sun, behind the upland lawn, 
Looks o’er the summit with a front of gold ; 
Back from his beaming brow the mists are rolled, 
And as he climbs the crystal tower of morn, 
Rocks, woods, and glens their shadowy depths unfold ; 
The trembling dews grow brighter on the thorn, 
And nature smiles as fresh, as if but new!y born. 


God of the boundless universe! I come 

To hold communion with myself and Thee! 

And though excess of beauty makes me dumb, 

My thoughts are eloquent with all I see; 

My foot is on the mountains,—I am free, 

And buoyant as the winds that round me blow! 

My dreams are sunny as yon pleasant lea, 

And tranquil as the pool that sleeps below ; 
While, circling round my heart, a poet’s raptures glow. 

The reader will find this same poem full of similar passages, showing 
that Prince has looked on Nature with his own eyes, and not through the 
spectacles of books or another man’s glasses. Or take the account of 
himself given to a brother poet, how keen-sighted, how variously colored, 
how warm, what a healthful cheerfulness, and how pleasant a vein of hu- 
mor running through it! If it be a long extract, the reader will easily get 
to the end of it, unless, indeed, he stop here and there, as we have done, 
to iterate and admire. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
INTERPRETED BY A DISCIPLE OF FOURIER. 


WueEn the world was plunged into the deepest spiritual darkness ; when 
the most horrible despotism of physical power was stifling the very breath 
of men, Christ appeared upon this globe as a messenger from Heaven. He 
proclaimed the law of love; he told men that they were a family of breth- 
ren; he constituted humanity, and to that humanity he gave a Father :-— 
“‘Qur Father who art in Heaven!” He preached the glorious, the divine 
doctrine of equality, not that absurd equality of the political fool, who de- 
nies the most universal fact of nature, and thinks the utopia of perfect 
happiness realized when all men shall have equal size, equal influence, 
equal wealth, equal talent, equal power; but that natural equality which 
allows everybody freely to move in the sphere of his nature’s gravitation, 


and to reach the climax of happiness by an integral and harmonious de- | 


velopment of the senses, the affections, and the intellectual powers. 
Christ must have seen invincible obstacles to the diffusion of true social 
science in the weak development of industry, and in the intellectual con- 
fusion of his age ; there are many things, said he, which I cannot reveal 
unto you, but which will be discovered in the progress of science, and 
which, when they are discovered and applied to use, will establish the 
kingdom of God upon this earth. Until that period arrive, pray for that 
divine kingdom, pray that the name of God may be sanctified as the name 
of him who is the supreme and only ruler in that kingdom; pray that his 
will may be done upon earth as it is in heaven, that the law which governs 
the stars, the law of attraction, may become the law of human society ; 
pray that this legislation of God may give you your daily bread, may give 
full satisfaction to all the physical, intellectual and celestial wants of your 
nature, and may realize the highest liberty, and through that highest liber- 
ty the highest order and perfect happiness of your being; and till the 
realization of all those things have come, pray that the consciousness of 
your disunion from God may not weigh too heavily upon you, and that the 
love of him, the highest legislator, may give you the means of restoring 
universal happiness and harmony ; pray that he, the God of mercy, may 
give you the power to love your fellow-men, who have all more or less 
received into their natures the principle of conflict, of violence and pride, 
which caused the rupture of the original harmony of society; pray that 
you never may be disposed by circumstances to do homage to that princi- 
ple of violence and pride, and thus to draw upon you the curse of con- 
science ; let God be your ruler and legislator, for his government is the 
only legitimate government in heaven and upon earth; he alone has the 
power to create positive good; in his kingdom there will be glory and joy 
to eternity ! 

The prayer of Christ is the sublimest and most comprehensive utter- 
ance of the religious sentiment, that is recorded upon the pages of history ; 
nor is it at all possible for the soul of man to soar to loftier thoughts and 
sentiments. ‘The prayer of Christ comprehends all things, past, present 
and future. Man acknowledging his disunion from God, yet from the 
midst of his social subversion looking up to him as to a father, to whose 
love man may confidingly trust for redemption from the deep-felt misery 
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which extends over humanity like a funeral pall, and which all the luxu- 
ries of the senses and all the pomp of art have it not in their power to 
hide even in kingly halls. Man praying that the star of his social destiny 
may shine, that God may realize his kingdom upon the earth, in which 
the divine will, manifested by the attractions of our nature, will be the 
only and highest legislation for man. ‘This prayer of Christ is the bind. 
ing tie between the past and future destinies of man ; it typifies the cha- 
racter of christianity both in social subversion and social harmony. In 
the subversion of true social order it represents christianity as a religion 
of forgiveness and sacrifice ; in social harmony, in the kingdom of God, 
as a religion of positive enjoyment and exaltation of human nature. Be- 
tween the extremes of social subversion and social harmony, christianity, 
although ever one and the same in essence, follows in its form the pro- 
gress of our social developments, and loses its stern and mysterious cha- 
racter in proportion as our reason penetrates into the laws of nature and 
reduces them to practice in our social mechanism, until in social harmo- 
ny christianity shall be acted out in its highest beauty by the conciliation 
of impulse and reason, freedom and order, by the sanctification of all the 
passions of man. 

I am loathe to part with this beautiful inspiration of Christ. Prayer is 
a giving up of the soul to God, a deep craving for being in unity with him 
and the things and men around us; but there does not exist any formula 
of prayer which expresses this desire of unity ina more comprehensive 
manner and with more intensity of feeling than the prayer of Christ. 
That prayer omits nothing. Science, in this prayer of humanity, in- 
vokes the highest it can attain, the discovery of the laws which govern 
the heavens, the application of those laws to our social mechanism, and 
the consequent realization of the kingdom of God. Art, industry, send 
their humble whisperings to the Father who is in heaven, and beg for the 
daily bread, for the incessant satisfaction of our senses and our affections. 
Oh, it is a certain truth that the fulfilment of the prayer of Christ will 
realize the kingdom of God upon this earth. 





THE IDEAL OF A PERFECT SOCIETY. 


TRANSLATED FROM VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


(Concluded from No. L., page 22.) 


We have proved that the Congresses or administration councils, depart- 
mental, provincial, national, central, cannot be compact, harmonious and 
well-selected, unless they emanate from nations, provinces, communes, 
whose internal interests are compact, harmonious and co-operative ; so 
that in our model world, the arrangement of the administration of a depart- 
ment is possible, only subsequently to a right organization of the communes 
constituting such a department; and the administration of provinces, 
nations, and of the: globe is possible only subsequently to a right organi- 
zation of all the communes of the globe. Now what appearance would 
the communes of a perfect world present ? 

It is inthe commune, we have said, that riches are produced and consum- 
ed. The administrations which emanate from it establish only the modes 
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of external relations, and regulate commercial transactions and the ex- 
change of products. ‘Therefore, as I consider clearly established, there 
would be nothing to be done within the communes itself except domestic, 
agricultural and manufacturing labors, works of art, scientific investiga- 
tions, education, and the internal settlement of accounts; or in a word, 
the production and preparation of goods of all kinds for the use of the 
commune and for exchange, and the division of this wealth among the 
members of the association. It is evident, that these labors should be 
arranged in such a manner as to yield the largest possible returns, or in 
other words, that they should be executed not blindly and without order, 
but under subjection to a system of organization. Now, what is the mean- 
ing of this word organization ? Liet us define it by some examples. 

In our civilized societies, we generally see but few instances of indus- 
trial organizations, for it is evident enough that the agricultural and manu- 
facturing labors of our existing towns are performed by families who have 
no close connection with each other; we see among them no classifica. 
tion, no arrangement in ranks and orders, no government and union ; 
they work separate, divided, isolated ; they follow without agreement or 
concert the caprices, personal wishes, necessities or accidental intelli- 
gence, be it great or small, of individuals. Our civilized societies have 
no other instances of organization for the most part than the departments 
of war, of the magistracy, of the post office, &c. ‘The defence of our 
country is not entrusted to the caprice, to the good or bad will, to the 
intelligence and zeal of separate families. We have armies composed 
of different bodies of men arranged in divisions, brigades, regiments ; 
which regiments are divided into battalions and companies; while the 
whole is linked together and bound in one by a system of government. 
And thanks to this mode of distribution, the great movements of attack and 
defence are made with a precision and concert which extend to the ma- 
neuvres of the regiments, battalions, platoons. For the security of a 
country, every one feels that such arrangements are necessary. Every 
one appreciates too the need of a judicial organization for the repression 
of crimes,.and the settlement of difficulties between individuals. And 
finally, it is easy to conceive, that if the transport and distribution of dis- 
patches and letters was not made by an organized system, if we had no 
general administration of the mails, and this function was left to two or 
three thousand private persons with no connection or concert among 
themselves, there would result an utter confusion from which every citizen 
would suffer. A function is organized then, whatever it be, military, 
judicial, commercial or industrial, when it is executed in concert and 
order as as a whole, when its various offices are classified, governed, and 
combined. 

Now, although ir-tances may readily be found of organizations badly 
made and administered, yet no one will deny, that the organization of 
social functions is a good in itself, and that in every sphere of life it would 
be proper and convenient to substitute national organization for the blind, 
uncertain, partial, divided action of individuals and families. If it is well 
to organize war, the magistracy and the mails, ought we not also to or- 
ganize industry, and productive labor, whose function is to nourish humani- 
ty and to create the means of living and well-being for individuals and 
nations ? Is it not the height of folly to leave to disorder and and anarchy 
operations which are of the very first importance ? What should we say 
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of a manufacturer or farmer, who should leave in confusion his workshop 
or farm? What ought we to say then of any society which permits in the 
communes which are its grand workshops of production, confused and 
isolated modes of industry? The communes of an ideal society would 
present the appearance of a perfect organization of all its functions. 
The entire territory, with its cultivated fields, workshops and manufacto- 
ries, would be considered as the domain of one single person; and all its 
labors would be regulated and guided by an internal central administra- 
tion, composed of the most capable individuals nominated by those whose 
right it is to appoint them, to oversee the operations. ‘This regency, pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the people, would have a personal interest, 
both honorable and pecuniary to govern wisely, because the products of 
the association would be divided to each individidual proportionally to his 
contributed aid in producing them. For in this model system, the mode 
will be found of dividing all goods among the associates, not equally, 
which would be absurd, but prorata according to the capital, labor, skill, 
which each has contributed, estimated in a regular, fixed and mathemati- 
cal way. 

There would be then for each one in these communal associations em- 
ployment, at once lucrative to him and useful to the masses, for his capi- 
tal, labor and skill; there would open for him many occupations in agri- 
culture, manufactures, science and art; and in-every branch of occupa- 
tion there would be honorable recompences and emoluments proportioned 
to his recognised usefulness and true merit, awarded by the vote of his 
peers and fellow laborers. As the emoluments of each would increase 
proportionally to the general prosperity of all branches of industry, each 
member as proprietor in the stock of the whole commune, or as a produc- 
tive laborer, would be interested in its well being as a whole, since the 
chances of individual gains multiply with the increasing revenues of the 
commune. ‘The interests of all classes would thus be convergent; and 
an education given by the commune, open to all, would perfect through- 
out nations and the world the union of the now separated classes. Finally 
and as a condition of the highest importance it must be added, that this 
mode of organizing labor would have the power to render it ATTRACTIVE, 
so that all, rich and poor alike, would be drawn to it. No more, then, 
would despotism and oppression, the destruction of man by weary toils 
and wretchedness appear; but floating on a stream of abundance of all 
kinds of good, men would love one another, for their interests would be 
harmonious and united, and their reciprocal relations would engender 
no causes of hate. By this organization of labor and by the proportional 
distribution of benefits, each individual would be socially emancipated, in- 
dependent and free. And the picture which this normal society, so dif- 
ferent from ours would present, would be as follows: 

Universal peace, with kind relations among all nations. 

The organization of all useful labors. 

Harmony of individual and collective interests. 

Developement of all the faculties. 

Union of all classes. 

Perfect liberty of individuals amidst the general order and by reason of 
this general order ; 

ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY AND UNITY OF ACTION. 


Without entering into more particular and regularly classified details, 
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we can readily conceive that this is in general the ideal of a world harmo. 
niously ordered ; that if such a society should exist on any planet, it might 
be said, that there man, collectively regarded, was really the administrator 
and the ruler of his globe; that he would there enjoy, amidst ennobling 
labors all the riches of his own creation and of the creation of God; that 
his physical, emotive and intellectual faculties, would attain amidst such 
conditions their fullest developement ; that he would there be happy in his 
senses, his intelligence, his heart; that he would put in practice naturally 
and with delight all the real virtues; and in one word, that he would 
there fulfil the most beautiful destiny which it is possible to conceive for 
him in this earthly sphere. 

If what has now been said is true, then with equally strict truth may it 
be said, that the efforts of man upon this earth should be concentrated 
upon elevating our social condition to the nearest possible resemblance to 
this typical organization, even if it can never be perfectly attained. And 
with the same truth may it also be further said, that we can judge of the 
relative value of different social organisations, past, present, or to come, 
by a comparison with this type as a common standard, even ig the type 
itself cannot be completely realized. 

Before closing, let one fact which is already established be applied, and 
let another fact be established. They are both of capital importance, and 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

The first is this, that if the state of society which has now been de- 
scribed as the ideal one, should actually exist upon any truly blessed and 
happy globe, the first step in its realization must necessarily be the right 
organization of communes, and that general harmony can be established 
only in just the degree in which this communal regulation is applied to 
the different regions of the globe. Whence it appears, that if we desire 
to-day that any society of any country the world over, should undergo a 
happy transformation, we must confine ourselves in the first place to a 
discovery of the laws and mechanical arrangement of a right industrial or- 
ganization of the COMMUNE. 3 

The second fact will be found in the reply to this question: would the 
members of an ideal society have passions like ours? Apparently they 
would have the affections of love and of paternity which control the per- 
petuation of the race; and friendship which unites individuals of the 
same sex, as love does those of different sexes. Apparently they would 
have ambition, without which there could be no hierarchy nor popular or- 
ganization. Apparently also they would be susceptible of pleasures of 
sense, and therefore desirous of the riches by which they are procured ; 
for what end would be answered by the immense developements of the 
arts, sciences, and of industry, what end by productive labor, and by ac- 
cumulated means of pleasure, if the men themselves were either brutes or 
philosophers, who neither could nor would enjoy them. A noble emulation 
also would quicken them in the accomplishment of their labors; and en- 
thusiasm would stimulate them and fill them with power; and finally they 
would be impelled by the desire of change, for without this, each man 
being occupied by one function for his whole life would be little fitted for 
combination with his fellows, as his nature would be developed only on 
one side ; he who was incessantly occupied by intellectual labor without 
making use of his body, would lose strength and health, while he who was 
wholly absorbed in some bodily toil would remain brutal and coarse, 
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would never fill the sphere of a man, and might have his place supplied by 
an animal or a machine. 

Friendship, love, ambition, the family affections, the desires and joys of 
sense, the love of pleasure and riches, the capacity of rivalry, of enthu- 
siasm and of love of change, would remain active then among the inhabi- 
tants of this best possible world. Now if we can prove that these passions 
now enumerated are primitive and the parents of ail other passions, as any 
one with a little reflection can indeed at once perceive, it will be our ne- 
cessary conclusion that the inhabitants of this best possible world, the men 
of our ideal and typical society would be organized absolutely as we our- 
selves are upon this earth, which is as it has well been called one of the 
small mansions of the universe. 





AN ALLEGORY. 


a FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


BY F. S. STAHLKNECHT, TRANSLATOR OF HENRY OF OFTERDINGEN. 


A long while since there lived a very young man in the far West. He 
was of a very clever disposition, but extraordinarily eccentric. He was 
always worried about nothing, moved about in silence, and when others 
were merry and at play, he would walk away clinging to his abstractions. 
Woods and caves were his dearest abode, and there he was always con- 
versing with beasts and birds, and with trees and rocks; of course he 
said nothing that had any show of reason, but mere silly stuff, almost 
enough to make a dead man laugh. The squirrel, the monkey, the par- 
rot and the goldfinch endeavored by all the means in their power to dis- 
pel his gloom, and lead him on the right way, but in spite of it all he re- 
mained serious and sulky. The goose told him stories, the rivulet in its 
rippling and splashing sung a ballad in his ear, a large heavy stone set to 
leaping most ridiculously like a goat, the rose sneaked friendly up behind 
him and crept through his locks, and the ivy stroked his sorrowful brow. 
But his ill humor and seriousness clung to him stubbornly. His parents 
were very sorry about him, and did not know what to do ; they had never 
done him the least injury. He was in good health and ate as usual, and 
till within a few years he had been as merry and happy as any one, the 
foremost in ali sports, and the particular favorite of the young girls. His 
form was like that of a statue; nothing but a painter’s conception could 
equal his beauty ; and he danced most charmingly. Among the maidens 
there was one, a dear, most beautiful child, sleek as a wax figure, with 
hair like golden silk, cherry-red lips, raven black eyes, and who had 
grown up like a fairy nymph. Whoever saw her felt their own being 
melt away in her presence, so lovely was she. At that time Rosyposy, 
that was her name, took a hearty like to Hyacinth, that was his name, 
and he loved her with a deadly passion. The other children knew nothin 
of it. A violet first told them about it; the house cats had probably ob- 
served it, for the houses of their parents were near each other. When 
now in the evening Hyacinth stood by his window and Rosyposy by hers, 
and the cats were running by them catching mice, they saw the two 
standing there, and nodded and laughed to each other, often so loud, that 
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the lovers heard them and got angry with them. The violet had confided 
it to the strawberry, who again told it to her friend the gooseberry, and 
this last one did not draw in her thorns when Hyacinth was passing ; the 
whole garden and forest soon learned it, and when Hyacinth walked out, 
everybody cried out, ‘‘ Rosyposy is my treasure.” Now Hyacinth got 
angry, yet he could not help laughing from the bottom of his heart when 
the lizard came creeping along, took his seat on a warm stone, and wag- 
ged his tail and sang: 


** Dearie little Rosyposy.” 


Alas! how soon this bliss passed away. A man came along from far 
off lands, who had travelled extensively ; he had a long beard, deep eyes, 
terrific eyebrows, and a curious dress, with many folds and strange 
figures woven in it. He sat down before the house that belonged to Hy- 
acinth’s parents. Now Hyacinth was all curiosity, and took his seat be- 
side him, and brought him bread and wine; then the old man parted his 
white beard, and talked away till late at night, and Hyacinth did not stir 
or become weary of listening. As near as could be learned afterwards, 
he told Hyacinth a great deal about foreign countries, unknown regions, 


and wonderful things; he remained there three days, and they descended: 


together into several deep subterranean pits. Rosyposy wished the old 
bewitcher anywhere but where he was, for Hyacinth could think of no- 
thing but what he had told him, and cared for nothing else; he had 
scarcely taken time to eat. At last the old fellow went away, but left a 
book behind with Hyacinth that no one could read. Hyacinth before 
parting gave him fruits, bread and wine for the journey, and accompanied 
him a great distance; after he came back he was in a continual revery, 
and began an entirely new course of life. Rosyposy did everything she 
could to show her pity for him, for from that time he cared but little for 
her, but always wished to be left alone. Now it happened that he once 
came home, and behaved like a wholly changed being. He embraced 
his parents and wept. 

‘J must away in foreign lands,” he said, “the old curious woman in 
the woods has told me how I can regain my health; she has thrown the 
book into the fire, and urged me to go to you and ask for your blessing ; 
perhaps [ may soon return, perhaps never. Give my last greeting to 
Rosyposy. I would gladly speak with her myself. I know not how itis, 
something urges me onward; when I try to think of the old times, 
mightier thoughts drive them away ; my peace is gone, my heart and love 
also; I must go to seek them. I would willingly tell you whither I go, 
but I do not know myself. Iam going where the mother of all things, the 
veiled virgin dwells; my soul yearns after her. Farewell.” 

He tore himself from their embraces and went away. His parents be- 
moaned him and shed tears. Rosyposy remained alone in her chamber 
and wept bitterly. Now Hyacinth ran as fast as he could through val. 
leys and wildernesses, over mountains and rivers towards the mysterious 
land. Everywhere he inquired after the holy goddess, Isis ; he address. 
ed himself to men and beasts, to rocks and stones. Many laughed, and 
many were silent, but nobody told him what he wanted to know. In the 
beginning he came through a rough wild country ; fogs and clouds inter- 
cepted his way, and it stormed continually; then he found immense 
wastes of glowing sand, and as he wandered, his soul gradually changed ; 
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time seemed long to him, and the inward tumult was quieted ; he became 
more gentle, and the mighty urging within him grew gradually to be a 
still but strong trait, wherein his whole soul dissolved. <A great many 
years seemed to have passed. Now the country appeared also again 
richer and presented more variety of scenery, the air became warmer and 
blue, and the road smoother ; green bushes allured him into their inviting 
shades, but he did not understand their language ; they seemed not to 
speak to him, and nevertheless they filled his heart with green colors and 
a cool quiet sensation. ‘That sweet language kept growing within him, 
the leaves became broader and sweeter, the birds and the beasts more 
noisy and merrier, the fruits more balmy, the sky darker, the air warmer 
_and his love more ardent. ‘Time flew by quickly as if hastening to its 
goal. One day he met a crystal clear well and a number of flowers 
which were coming down into a valley between dark pillars that reached 
to the skies. They greeted him friendly with intimate words. 

‘“‘ My dear countrymen,” he said, “‘ where can | find the sacred dwell- 
ing of Isis? It must be somewhere near here, and you are probably bet- 
ter acquainted here than [ am.” 

“ We are only passing through here,”’ answered the flowers, “a family 
of spirits is also on the journey, and we are preparing the way and quar- 
ters for them ; still we heard her named a short while since, as we were 
passing through a certain country. Keep on to where we came from, 
and you will soon learn more.” 

The flowers and the well laughed ; as they said this they proffered him 
a refreshing drink and continued their journey. Hyacinth followed their 
advice, continued to make inquiries, and came at last to that dwelling he 
had sought for so long. It was hidden under palm trees and other costly 
plants. His heart beat with an inexpressible longing, and the sweetest 
anxiety penetrated him while in this dwelling of the eternal seasons. He 
fell asleep amidst the odors of heavenly incense, for dreams alone were 
fit to lead him to the very holiest existence. In the dream he was guided 
along strangely through never-ending halls full of curious things, whilst 
charming sounds and changing chords bore him onward with ecstacy. 
Everything seemed so familiar to him, and yet he had never seen such 
splendor; now the last earthly sense passed away, as if vanished into air, 
and he stood before the heavenly virgin. Then he raised the light glitter- 
ing veil and Rosyposy fell in his arms. A distant music surrounded 
the mystery of the meeting of the lovers and their out-pourings of longing, 
and shut out everything foreign from this charming place. Hyacinth 
lived a long while after this with Rosyposy among his parents and com- 
panions, and a large number of grand-children thanked the old curious 
woman for her advice and her fire. 

* * * * * * 

This allegory is a fair exponent of the writings of Novalis. A mind like 
his dwelt either entirely in him or out of him; it certainly had no com- 
munion with his flesh. ‘To understand this child requires some practice, 
much more to get at the deep significance that lies in every sentence, 
hidden to the uninitiated, but open to the true searcher. The allegory is 
told by a merry young bypasser to one of the pupils at Sais, who had wan- 
dered out in search of the philosopher’s stone, or of the perfect know- 
ledge and comprehension of nature in its relation to the spirit, that ar- 
ranges the discrepant parts of nature into comprehensive unities, which in 
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the allegory is embodied in Isis, the holy goddess or the veiled virgin ; 
and when mortals are nearest to this perfect knowledge or comprehension 
is when hearts melt into one another in the ardor of youthful love; then 
we have the highest knowledge of heaven, and at once catch at least a 
glimpse of the great idea—love—universe—all in one; a certain fullness 
of soul that is nowhere else—God. 

Each one, however, must interpret the allegory to suit his own fancy, 
for an allegory like a genuine symphony has many sides. Hyacinth may 
be regarded as a representative of the immortal spirit, urged by the feeble 
light it already has within, to seek for more light. He looks upon nature 
as something that has meaning, not dead lifeless lumps of matter. The 
eternal sympathy that unites all things with a common tie is set forth, and 
this unison, if perfect, is the grand completion of the whole enigma of life, 
when all things become one, or’a perfect unity; but though beasts and 
birds try to dispel Hyacinth’s gloom, and the rose and the ivy use their 
charms to instil new life into him, and the lizard by its merry thoughtless- 
ness endeavors to please him, all is in vain; he learns however some- 
thing—Rosyposy enters to charm him, and for atime he seems to have 
arrived at a summit of bliss, his destiny seems completed. 

But now the second era enters ; hitherto he has been familiar with but 
a small part of nature ; the old man lays open a new unexpected field to 
his mind ; he pants to know the meaning of all this; his late happiness is 
forgotten and he rushes forth fully to satisfy his soul by learning the whole 
meaning of all these new objects in nature. Here the struggle of life is 
represented in striking figures ; he is in valleys, (begins to see bounds to 
life) in wildernesses, (all confusion again) on mountains, (can at once 
seize upon many ideas, as the eye from a high mountain can see several 
landscapes almost at once) on rivers, (life is never stationary, but a 
stream, in ceaseless motion.) Clouds and fogs come and are dispelled, as 
doubts and fears come and overwhelm us till we overwhelm them. He 
meets others, and finds their directions valuable ; at last he’comes to the 
dwelling of Isis ; he wanders about in the palace. A dream. In dreams 
now as in olden times we can hold converse with God. In this dream he 
finds the heavenly virgin, draws aside the veil, and—love, our highest 
knowledge of heaven, is his. Here the search ends, for here is the sum- 
mit of all we in this tumultuous life can learn. That at least seemed to 
be so to the merry young bypasser. Perhaps a naturalist will insist that 
the word young should be in italics. 

Novalis died young. The translator is also young. 





THE GERMAN BOY. 


She comes, the noble ship! and on her deck, 

Fond hearts are bounding fonder hearts to meet; 
Warm tears of rapture there receive no check, 

As well-known scenes these weary pilgrims greet. 
Young hands are clasped in reverential prayer, 

For those who sped in tears their parting feet; 
And that dear fireside—shall they find them there, 
Or seek them in the chilly winding-sheet? 





















































THE GERMAN BOY. 


But hearts more sanguine chase all fears away, 
And wear a garland of bright, rainbow hues ; 
(Ah, when these wreaths beneath the truth decay, 
Such hearts the longest will all aid refuse.) . 
Enough for them the present hallowed joy, 
They see, they near, their blest, their native strand. 
Why flow thy tears thou lonely German boy ? 
Yon speck is not thy own, thy fatherland. 


Thou hast not roved in curious pilgrimage 
Amid the ruins of those sunny climes 
That leave their impress on historic page, 
Stained with the dark tints of their loathsome crimes. 
The fiat that went forth to Adam's race, 
And drove him from his blissful Eden-home, 
Is graven on thy youthful, sunburnt face ; 
But tyrant man, not Angels, bids thee roam. 


No mother waits thee on the coming shore, 
No sisters, longing for thy dear embrace ; 
The mother thou shalt see on earth no more, 
Sleeps with thy dead and thy down-trodden race. 
No sunny hearth awaits thee with its smile ; 
Thou com’st not there with many a witching tale 
The tedious winter evenings to beguile, 
Till cheeks of kindred turn, with interest, pale. 


These are not thine, but toil and bitter tears 
Thy youthful heart and vigor may destroy ; 
Or vice may grapple till it wholly sears 
The noble spirit of the German boy. 
Alone upon that deck, without one human tie, 
With hardy hand upon the bulwark laid, 
With tearful eyes bent on our foreign sky,— 
Say, is thy spirit strong and undismayed? 


Cheer up—the heaving of that vigorous breast 
Answers the dark forebodings of mine own: 
Our forest home is fair, be not distressed— 
And there are some to whom thy tongue is known, 
Amid the fertile vales where bright vines grow, 
Thy cottage yet may nestle from the storm ; 
Domestic love thy throbbing heart may know, 
And wife and children clasp thy manly form. 


No despot’s foot shall grind thee to the soil, 
No tribute to his storehouse shalt thou bring; 
But on the land that thrives beneath thy toil, 
In nature’s majesty thou art a king. 
Oh, may the light of happy life be thine, 
And thine to deeply quaff the cup of ‘joy ! 
And may this generous mother-land of mine 
Give love and freedom to the German boy! E. A. C. 





SCENES FROM ACTUAL LIFE.—No. I. 
THE NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
I 


Keen blew a northwest wind over the brown hills and through the val- 
leys, where a line boat lay on the Erie canal, shut in by ice, one morning 
in November. 
lowed by gusty breezes from the plains of Canada, and when the sun had 


A sleety rain had closed in snow on the previous day, fol- 
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THE NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT. 61 


set mid rolled up clouds of purple and gold with an orange green sky glit- 
tering behind, and stars flashing bright overhead, the boatmen had muffled 
themselves in their. warmest coats, while the shivering boy whipped up his 
horses, anxious passengers clustered on deck, and the captain as he saw 
the ice fibres shoot over still spots of water, muttered, “’tis our last trip 
this season.” Midnight had settled calm over the leafless woods and 
white capped summits, and plains where the dry grass rustled; ice had 
formed fast on the narrow line of the canal, and the crowded inmates of 
the boat had heard a crackling and hissing as she broke her way. An 
hour or two after there had been a call from the shore, the helmsman had 
summoned the captain, the half waked sleepers looking out of the doors 
and windows had seen the lamps gleam in long lines over the frozen sur- 
face, and all hands had turned in for a quiet nap ; the boat was fast. 

And now it was morning. Welcome day, may be to the crew, who 
through the summer months had smothered in narrow bunks, tnder their 
low roofed boat, sluggishly journeying to and fro over the same monoto- 
nous way, and who could now find change of labor in familiar places. 
Welcome day may be to the captain, sleeping late in dreams over his 
summer’s gains and his winter speculations. But a most unwelcome day 
to the poor emigrants, who friendless, moneyless, houseless, without place 
in society or work before them, with no intelligible speech to make known 
their wants or ask their way, found themselves on the verge of winter 
about to be turned on shore amid the woods some half day’s journey 
from . The hearts of those strangers were chill as they heard the 
summons of men made hard by familiarity with similar scenes of distress 
to leave the boat, which, uncomfortable as it was, still seemed to have 
some warmth of home. But lezve the boat they plainly must. Anda few 
hours saw them, men and boys on foot, women and children on trunks 
and bundles in country wagons, making their way to the next inland city. 
What lessons of a true order of society might this tendency of the poor to 
cluster in crowds teach us. Among them was Ulric, of Norway, with-his 
wife, an infant born some three weeks before, and five older children. 
Poor Ulric! It-needed a heart as brave and patient as thine, to be kind 
and gentle and thoughtful, that day, amidst thy multiplied anxieties. 

Ulric had left Norway in the early summer with some score of his 
neighbors to settle in lowa, with money enough in his purse from hard 
earnings to buy him a small farm, and with good hope of getting a shelter 
over the heads of his family before cold weather. But the oft repeated, 
only sadder because frequent tale, of imposition and outrage upon emi- 
grants, had been true of him, A drunken captain in a leaky water-logged 
ship spun out their voyage to a most unexpected length; their store of 
provision was exhausted ; famine, bad air, a closely packed crowd, the 
heat of calms, and above all, care and trouble, bred fever on board, and 
late in August he landed sick at quarantine. Recovery was slow; ex- 
penses, necessary and unnecessary of all kinds eat up his means; the du- 
plicity of a fellow lodger when they had actually reached New York less- 
ened still more his littke capital; in a dirty, crowded inn, amidst filth and 
noise his baby was born; his companions more fortunate had gone a 
month and more before him; he paid to a cheating agent who assured 
him that he could reach the far west his full fare round the lakes, with a 
company of Germans who did not speak his language, as he did not theirs, 
had he left Albany; and now where and how thought he, as with little 
VOL. I.—NO. Il. 6 
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62 THE NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT. 
Fritz’s hand in his he trudged over the frozen ruts, where and how were 
he and his to winter. Pious parents had taught Ulric in maxims, written 
into his very heart, that the Providence which tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, counts the very hairs of the head of the humblest and poorest. 
And but for faith in this law of divine love which shines warm in adversi- 
ty, his prospect in. life would have seemed more cheerless and bleak than 
the bare trees and heathery hills of this strange land. But Fritz! what 
was hardship to a boy? He picked up the glossy chesnuts which the 
wind had shaken from the open burrs, laughed at the squirrels which chip- 
pered as they ran on the fences and hid, and echoed the caw of the crows 
as they flew southward overhead. What bankrupts in happy love would 
grown men be in this hard world, were it not for the treasure of joy which 
youth stores in the heart. 

Weeks past, and December with its fogs and rains, and January with 
its snows and thaws had come, Ulric gaining as he could with the saw, 
for which he paid the last dollar, small sums amidst many rival applicants 
for the poor privilege of earning an honest livelihood by humble toil, when 
at last his goods were pawned, his funds exhausted, and one evening he 
found himself standing in the street holding his baby, while the children 
warmed their feet by stamping on the sloppy pavement, and their mother 
was for the first time in her life begging bread. The lamps shone on the 
sad group, Many stopped for a moment and muttering “ emigrants,” hur- 
ried on to comfortable houses. But at length a gentleman rather ad- 
vanced in life, with a lady several years younger leaning on his arm, in 
the countenances of each of which a kindly smile lingered as if from 
pleased recollection of the visit of mercy from which they were returning, 
came to where they stood, and did not pass, but pressed poor Ulric’s hand 
and patted the wet shoulders of the children, and drew from their imper- 
fect words the story of their sufferings. ‘ What can we do for them, 
Mary ; is not the room where the Carey’s lived empty now? ‘There isa 
bed chamber adjoining, and a stove, and I think they will do very-well. 
Let us get them there at once.” To procure a cart, to place the children 
upon it, to find the mother, and give the driver his directions, was for this 
benevolent couple the work of a few moments; and then with Ulric they 
followed. It was an hour beyond their usual time of taking their evening 
meal, and it carried them far from their course through the melting snow 
and mud; but kindness was to them as daily food; the needy were ever 
their nearest kin, and love made the “longest way round their shortest 
road home,” as they had often and often proved. Did not the face of 
Fritz, glowing red as he blew the fire, and the gentle form of the sick mo- 
ther as sitting on the floor she rocked to sleep her infant, and the half 
bashful, half confiding group of the children hungrily eating their supper, 
and Ulric’s courteous thanks, as cap in hand he bowed them from the door, 
mingle pleasantly in their dreams that night ? 


II 


And who were Mr. and Mrs. White? If you-had asked of the poor 
of , they would have said, ‘‘ Who are they ? why they are honest 
employers whe pay a dollar when wages are six shillings, and liberal coun- 
sel who give best advice without a fee. Who but he filled his house, par- 
lors and chambers, and all with Irish families when the great fire burned 
the square in street? Who but he, old as he is and sometimes sick, 
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went round with pails of coffee and soup when the flood drove the in- 
habitants from their homes on the river, and sheds and tents were put up 
for them on the hill there? Who but they nursed us when the cholera 
broke out? He sent Mrs. Lane’s deaf and dumb boy to the Asylum, and 
put him in the stage himself and paid his fare. He bought the bible print- 
ed for the blind in raised letters for Mr. Wise, and Mrs. White sat by him 
whole afternoons teaching him to read. Who but he got the old jail, 
which was too dirty for pigs torn down, and the new one yonder built, and 
carries books to the prisoners and talks with them, and finds thém work 
when they come out? ‘There are no black dungeons there we can tell 
you, where the crazy people are kept caged and whipped and starved on 
dirty straw, for he had all of them sent to the Hospital. And if you should 
go some day to the public school, you would find him there asking the 
children questions and bidding them good bye with some pleasant words 
that they never forget. And his wife, bless her angel heart, is just like 
him. Whom have they not helped? It would take all day to tell the 
half they do of acts of love. ‘They are friends to the friendless, practical 
christians.” But perhaps some of the “ unco guid” as Burns calls them, 
would have responded: ‘Nay! not so! Mr. and Mrs. White are neigh- 
borly, quiet, harmless, kind; but they do not believe right, and are not 
orthodox. Pity such moral people should be Infidels.” 

If you bad asked now good Mr. and Mrs. W. to give account of them- 
selves against this heavy charge of heresy, they might have changed the 
subject, or kept silence, or plead guilty, or made a cheerful repartee ; but 
the heart would have said through their calm smiling eyes and cloudless 
brows, “ we are fellow mortals who believe that life as it is, is far too hard 
for the most, and that there is not the least danger of making it too happy ; 
that we need not be afraid to help others, for we owe all we have and are 
to others help of us; that men seem worse than they really are, and that 
even the worst can mend ; that society breeds the crimes it punishes, and 
that kind words are surer cures of evil than legal penalties. We have too 
many faults ourselves to judge others; we hope for a time when justice 
and love will do away with these unnatural and monstrous contrasts of 
condition; and meanwhile we share as we can what our father has en. 
trusted to our stewardship.” ) 

One thing Mr. White had done, which particularly deserves mention 
and imitation from all who have means, even moderate. In the first place, 
he had built a block of clean, commodious houses, in an airy situation, 
well arranged on the different floors for several families, which he let out 
at moderate rents to honest and temperate laboring men. For the plan of 
moving old tumble down buildings into narrow quarters on the outskirts of 
towns, and filling them at exorbitant rates from garret to cellar with 
wretched inmates, where children learn to swear and quarrel, to lie and 
steal and to deprave themselves with every bad habit amid the drunken 
brawls of parents made desperate by discomfort, seemed to him the worst 
of the many bad ways of screwing the interest of capital out of the poor. 
In the centre of this block he had fitted up a reading room and library, 
always warm and lighted, where lectures were from time to time given, 
and where the young apprentices were welcome to come and study. In 
one corner he had established an honest grocer, who would not barter 
away his conscience by charging double prices for damaged or adulterated 
articles sold by driblets. Lastly, he had arranged the cellars in parti- 
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64 THE NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT. 


tions, giving one store room to each family, that for once the poor might 
have an opportunity which they most need, and seldom can command, 
though the wealthy who need it least always avail themselves of. it, to buy 
wholesale when fuel and food are cheapest, and so be encouraged to econo- 
my and thrift. And to crown his wise charity, he weekly or daily visited 
his humble friends and.gave them his advice; and when it seemed pru- 
dent and useful loaned them small sums, and thus saved them from the 
greedy clutches of the pawnbroker, and the worse clutches of despair, the 
demon that drives so many to guilt. In an upper room of this truly happy 
neighborhood did our good friends establish for the winter the poor Norwe- 
gians; and so after their measure give the hospitalities of this free land 
to the hard laborers, who in waves of industry pour in year by year to aid 
its redemption to the service of man. These hospitalities we all, as chil- 
dren of emigrants, most surely owe. Providence sees how we render to 
others the gifts we have received. 
Il. 

Four months or more had passed away. The boys had put aside their 
skates, thrown stones through the rotting ice, and paddled on boards along 
the canal ; the crows skimming on low wings flew over the meadows ; the 
blackbirds in crowded orchestra chaunted their chorus to spring on the 
beaches and maples ; in low grounds the long bending willows began to 
show their yellow green; and wind flowers opened their graceful bells in 
sunny nooks; once again the locks were to be opened, and canal boats 
awoke from their winter’s sleep. Bugles blewa merry note, flags waved, 
stages rattled, loaded carts bore the accumulated goods from bursting 
storehouses, lazy hands were drawn from the pockets, loungers became 
bustling business men ; all were alive and laughing and eager in the warm 
bright morning ; when a little heart scene was acted in Mr. White’s par- 
lor, that angels smiled to see. 

A good Norwegian priest who had left his own land to follow with 
words of comfort and counsel the scattered brethren of his church in Ame- 
rica, had arrived from his winter’s journeying at , and visited 
among others Ulric and his family.. The whole dammed up river of their 
gratitude, which they had no words to tell in English, had been poured 
into his confiding bosom; and now when they were to bid farewell to 
their benefactors, he had come with them as their interpreter. There 
they stood, dressed in their native costume, neat though threadbare, pa- 
rents and children hand in hand, and their honored pastor in front. And 
just risen from the breakfast table surprised and full of sensibility, at once 
joyful and sad, the good patriarch and his wife with a little boy whom 
they had adopted clinging round them, came forward with their welcome. 
There were too many thoughts and feelings on both sides for much speak- 
ing. Warm pressures of the hands, smiles mingling in the tears like 
gleams amid the showers, thanks spoken with sobs and deep tones in 
their broken tongue ; and then as by one impulse the grateful band knelt 
down, and their minister in words simple and sweet, and gushing warm 
from the heart, called down the blessings of heaven upon those who had 
smoothed the path for weary feet, and been brother and sister to wander- 
ers far away from fatherland and kindred. What heralds are such scenes 
of mankind’s reunion upon earth in one great family, with one name 
and speech ; what prophecies of the grand reunion of all spirits hereafter 
in the mansions of our Heavenly Father. 
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SONNET.——THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN, 


SONNET. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


An endless round of formless circumstance 
The unthinking men go treading day by day, 
As in the sparkling sunbeams the motes play, 

And, like the busy crowd, keep timeless dance. 


Struggles their food, anxiety their mind, 
A pile of straws all disarranged and broke ; 
And tossing in the eddy of a wind, 
Or played upon by some quick flail’s sharp stroke.. 


Drink, drink, O men, yon azure’s beverage, 
Admit the sun’s eye to your bandaged brain; 

Let the free airs, as free, your thoughts engage, 
And exercise to cast the tightening chain 

Which now grips round this sinking, fainting age, 
In cold paralysis of leperous pain. 





THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN. 


EXTRACTED FROM PIERRE LEROUX’S L’HUMANITE. 


Man, by nature and essentially is sensation—sentiment—intelligence, 
indissolubly united. Such is the psychological definition of man. His 
life then consists in the exercise and employment of these three faces of 
his nature, and his normal life consists in never separating them in any 
act. By means of these man holds relations with other men and with the 
world. It is other men then and the world which, uniting with this na- 
ture, determine and reveal the man, or enable him to reveal himself ; they 
constitute his objective life, without which his subjective life remains latent 
and unmanifested. . 

The life of man then, and of every man, by the will of his Creator, is 
dependent upon an incessant communication with his fellow beings, and 
with the universe. “That which we call his life, does not appertain en- 
tirely to him, and does not reside in him alone ; it is at once within him 
and out of him ; it resides partially, and jointly, so to speak, in his fel- 
lows and the surrounding world. In a certain point of view therefore it 
may be said, that his fellow beings and the world appertain also to him. 
For, as his life resides in them, that portion of it which he eontrols, and 
which he calls Me, has virtually a right to that other portion, which he 
cannot so sovereignly dispose of, gnd which he calls Not Me. 

Hence arise two relations, between man and his fellow beings, and man 
and the universe, relations which may be productive of good or of evil. 
Man places himself in communion and society with his fellow men which 
is peace ; or he seeks by violence to use them for his own purposes, 
which is war. Again when cultivated he establishes communication with 
the existences different from himself in kind, which make up the universe, 
by studying their qualities and laws ; or as a savage he makes them his 
prey, and lives in hostility with a nature that he does not comprehend, 
which in turn resists and often subdues him. Man at his nearest approxi- 
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66 THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN. 


mation to the brute lives in perpetual war with all creatures and with his 
kind. But notwithstanding this, so strong is his need of peaceful relations 
with surrounding existences, that it is impossible to conceive of him as 
being without family, nation, and property. For it is absolutely neces- 
sary to his existence, and to his consciousness of existence, that he should 
have grouped harmoniously around him other beings, so that the Me which 
constitutes him, by incarnating itself in them may appear objectively and 
be present to him at every moment. 

Property, the Family, the Nation, correspond, in part, to the three 
terms, Sensation, Sentiment, Intelligence, of the psychological definition 
of man, already given. Man manifests himself to himself and to others 
in this triplicity, because his nature is triple. The trinity of his spiritual 
nature, when sensation is predominant, gives rise to property ; when sen- 
timent is predominant to family ; when intelligence is predominant to the 
city or state. 

And now observe the immediate result of this condition, which makes 
man necessarily dependent upon family, nation, and property. He needs 
the family ; but in a family there are parents and children; the parent 
may be a tyrant, and then the child is a slave. The duality of good and 
evil, of peace and war, re-appears here. Vainly would man, at war with 
nature and society, intrench himself within his family, there at least to 
live at peace; the family in giving too much power to the father robs 
of his rights the son. The Patriarch indeed, the chief of the family 
finds his Me, his personality, impressed on all about him, in the obedient 
group which responds to every wish. But the mother, the younger 
brethren, the children are lost and sacrificed to him. It is the same with 
the nation. Man allies himself with his fellows; families united make a 
state. But a state cannot exist without there being chiefs and simple citi- 
zens. ‘That which leads a man to wish for a nation, is his need of being 
sensible of himself in other men, of recognizing his Me in those who con- 
stitute his society. But if those, who have most energetically acting in 
themselves this sentiment, become despots, al] other citizens become slaves. 
Thus here again recurs the duality of good and of evil, of peace and of 
war, of liberty and slavery. 

Finally, it is the same with property ; where man, by an illusion, ima- 
gines that slavery cannot touch him. As his relation here has for its ob- 
ject inferior existences, he believes that he shall always have power over 
them, and that property will result only in good. But he deceives himself 
when he regards property as thus productive only of good, for this pro- 
perty may be either increased or diminished, and so prove insufficient. In 
wishing property for his own sake too, man creates the desire of property 
in others. ‘There are then impassable limits which he sets up for himself ; 
in becoming a proprietor, he becomes a slave; for by that act, he abdi- 
cates his right to the enjoyment of all things which do not belong to him. 
His property becomes thus, the representative sign of his power, and his 
power thus represented by his property, depends upon it, and is limited by 
it, and so is he the slave of the beings which he owns. 

Man, by the very fact of life; by the inherent necessity of his being, 
constitutes then the family, the nation, property ; and finds that these three 
modes of good may become for him a triple source of evil. And now will 
the family, the nation, property ever disappear from among humanity ? 
In the course of ages, from time to time, have risen up single thinkers, 
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and whole sects who have believed and taught this. In our own days such 
thinkers and sects have appeared anew. But so great is the error of these 
opinions, that those who have embraced them, have been invariably obliged 
to preserve in an exaggerated form one or the other of these three terms, 
either the family, the nation, or property, and to content themselves with 
sacrificing to the one they thus preserved, the other two. Anchorites 
alone lave supposed it possible to live without either family, nation, and 
property ; and with good reason has that kind of life been called a sui- 
cide. 

You would have neither family, nor nation, nor property ; but do you 
not see that this would be to destroy man, and even the name of man ? 
You would no longer have the family; no more then marriage, and con- 
stant love; no more the ties of father and son, of brethren; you would 
be without relations then with any being in time; and so situated, you 
would be without a name. You would destroy the state, the nation. Be- 
hold yourself alone and isolated, then, among the myriads of men who 
people the earth. How should | distinguish you among such multitudes ? 
As you would no longer have a name for me, to me, you would really 
cease to live. Finally you would put away the distinctions of property ; 
but could you live without a body? [| do not now dwell on the point that 
you must nourish, clothe, preserve this body, and that you can satisfy 
these wants only by appropriating certain things; but I say that this body 
itself is property. ‘This body is not you, though it belongs to you ; in cer- 
tain respects it is a thing, and it is merely property in relation to the 
power which manifests itself through it. Consequently as this power can 
show itself and act only through the body, to destroy property would be to 
suppress the power. It isa certain truth in metaphysics, that the idea of 
the individuality of each man would disappear, if we should cast off from 
this idea the relations of family, nation and property. For, in order that 
man should exist to his own eyes and the eyes of others, he must be not 
only a force, but a force manifested. 

We recognise the fact, then, that man is at once produced and made 
manifest by ; 1. His parents who gave him life, and the children to whom 
he has transmitted life ; 2. The fellow beings with whom he lives in so- 
ciety; 3. ‘The things of nature over which he exercises control. Hence, 
three spheres without which he cannot exist. 1. The family; 2. society, 
the city, the nation; 3. property. 

But this triple limit, which surrounds man, may either crush and en- 
chain his existence, or simply be the point of departure and means of this 
existence. [have descended from my ancestors ; but if I can only doand 
think what my ancestors did and thought, I am enchained, I am a slave. 
I associate with men who surround me, but if this society is absolute and 
oppressive, again [ am enchained, again ama slave. | have in my pos- 
session a certain portion of external nature, or of nature modified by 
man’s labor, but if | am limited to this portion which I actually own, I am 
ouce more enchained anda siave. Thus, as I have already said, these 
three relations, which are excellent in themselves, and absolutely necessa- 
ry, may still by excess, become evils. The family, the nation, property, 
may swallow up the man. Man may become a slave by birth, by citizen- 
ship, by possession. And thus far in the history of man he has been en- 
slaved in this threefold way, in proportion as one or the other of these re- 
lations has been predominant. 
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68 THE STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 







The problem for the future is, How can the family, the state, property, 
be so organized as to permit man to develope himself’ in constant progress 
without oppression ? 

All the evils which the human race has suffered come from castes. As 
soon as into your ideal of society and politics you admit the entire hu- 
man race, these will cease. ‘The true law of humanity is, that the indi- 
vidual tends, by means of the family, the nation, and property, to a com- 
plete communion, either direct or indirect, with his fellow beings and the 
universe, and that by restraining and limiting this communion there re- 
sults imperfection and injury. The family isa good; but family caste is 
an evil. The nation is a good; but national caste is an evil. Property 
is a good ; but the caste of property is an evil. 





THE STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tus great gathering has afforded some really instructive and other 
quite amusing illustrations‘of the change now passing over men’s esti- 
mates of the dignity of labor. Hard working yeomen it may naturally be 
supposed, chuckled behind the scenes at the praises of agriculture inter- 
larded with mutual puffs, which were spread so profusely before them by 
these politico-farmers, fresh from the White House, State Department and 
Governor’s chair. Bribery of voters by soft words to be sure is not pun- 
ishable by statute. But there is no escaping the penalty of ridicule ; and 
certainly a few droll thoughts are suggested by the glaring contrasts be- 
tween notorious facts and the eloquent professions of these retired country 
gentlemen. How pleasing to fancy the pictures of pastoral life. The 
farmer of Marshfield renews the dreams of boyhood over the plough and 
the sickle; the farmer of Lindenwold has-blandly inhaled the sweetness 
of his own clover fields. We seem to see the robes of office so hea 
and galling, the coat of the lawyer so tight and stiff, fly off in disgraceful 
banishment ; and these disenthralled slaves of the public in straw hats 
and shirtsleeves whistle as they whet the scythe and swing the flail with 
songs. ls the country sufficiently aware of the self-sacrifice of these de- 
scendants of Cincinnatus? Will it repay their long toil in the service of 
the nation by demanding of them once again to leave beloved shades ? 
Oh! the ingratitude of republics. But it is tedious to be sure, to dwell 
many moments on this demagoguism to which even our-first men allow 
themselves to stoop. ‘The veil is too thin to make withdrawal necessary. 

This fawning on the laboring classes does, however, significantly show 
the tremendous revolution already achieved in modern society. The 
feudal noble when he would muster his retainers, donned his armor, flung 
himself in the saddle, gave his standard to the breeze and ordered a trum- 
pet call. The political aristocrat of our day, hat in hand, with slang 
words of familiarity, and the most hail fellow well met book imaginable, 
nodding to every one, smiling to the mothers, and patting the childrem on 
the head, draws his serfs around him by the invisible meshes of cunning. 
One more turn of the wheel of this noiseless revolution, and the produc- 
ing classes will take these obsequious servants of theirs, who ride on their 
shoulders, at their word, and answer, ‘“ Why bless your hearts! if you 
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THE STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 69 


Jove labor so much we are willing to try you as hands on our farms or in 
our shops.”” ‘That is the consummation plainly before us. The time is 
nigh when all men must in some part of life at least, and in some way or 
other prove, that they are not afraid of soiling their hands by useful and 
hard work on this good teeming mother earth of ours. Already the 
democratic gentry of our land find health and pleasure among their fruits 
and flowers, and gain reputation for the quality and quantity of their crops. 
The muddy shoe, the blouse and jacket, the knife and saw of the gardener 
are not to them badges of disgrace. Presently we shall see the Broad- 
way dandy not ashamed to show brown hands and say, “I can turn a 
straight furrow with any man.” ‘The wonderful processes of vegetation, 
the daily miracles wrought by the sun and soil, the exquisite adaptation of 
natures harmonies, the ministries of winds and rains, dignify the farmers 
life with the thoughts they inspire of Him who guides the seasons and fills 
the land and sea and air with countless germs of life. The labor of man 
directed to the multiplication of earths products seems glorified by being 
so manifestly a co-operation with the providence of God. 

And this high estimate of labor will not confine itself to agricultural 
employments. It must make, is rapidly making the circuit of the me- 
chanic trades ; and we begin to recognize the dignity of every useful art. 
Doubtless the smell of new tanned hides, of leather parings, waxends and 
blacking is not agreeable, and many an honest fellow now grows pale 
squatting from twelve to sixteen hours a day on his low bench, in close 
air, by feeble light finishing French boots for idlers. But even in palaces 
delicate fingered ladies can embroider the slipper. The moment all men 
see, that either they must perform themselves disagreeable occupations, dr 
else so arrange them as to be no longer offensive to sense or hurtful to 
health, we shall find that it is a perfectly easy thing to have such cover- 
ing for the feet as wiili call forth the taste and skill of the most refined. 
And so of all the trades. The day is fast coming when all our absurd 
feelings of contempt and repugnance for these most indispensable opera- 
tions, without which we could be neither housed nor clothed nor fed nor 
warmed nor made sensibly happy in any way, will give place to grateful 
respect. We make a distinction between the useful arts and the beauti- 
ful arts. But what is useful is always beautiful. The painter or sculptor 
is chambered in the houses of nobles, fed at kings tables, greeted with 
acclamation in public meetings. Will there never be a time when he who 
can deck the living form in garbs which symbolise character and calling, 
will be also honored as an artist ? 

The stimulus we now apply to improvements in the common modes of 
beautifying life, is the rivalry of gain. A higher stimulus will be a love 
of the perfect in the minutest thing. And then we shall see removed the 
drudgery of these petty routines of the handicrafts. Dresses, habitations, 
vehicles, food, illuminations, all the common circumstances of existence 
indeed are meant to be a kind of hieroglyphic and pantomimic representa- 
tion. A man’s individuality should be expressed in all. We have lost in 
our dull repetitions of fashion the’ poetry which the savage still connects 
with his dress and tent, his furniture and carriage, and which the bards of 
elder ages always attributed even to their heroes. An Indian girl work- 
ing with quills her bridal robe of doe skin, puts into the hues and figures 
the whole secret of her heart. When we give up our present lazy and 
effeminate ways, copied from foreign courts, and feel how honorable it is 
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70 THE PHALANX. 


to adorn the lowliest details of life, we shall make our homes and public 
places brighter with varied splendor than was ever figured in the specta- 
cles of the theatre. It is this badge of servitude branded by earlier tyran- 
nies on toil, that keeps our present habits and manners so squalid, tame 
and unmeaning. The ancient.Greek imaged his gods as laboring to rear 
the walls of cities, and guiding the wise to sow the useful grains. ‘The 
Infinite Artizan, by whose pervading power of beauty the edges of the leaf 
are fringed, the plumage of the bird. inlaid with various colors, the veins 
of marble run in pictured landscapes, the evanescent frost work reared in 
palaces and forests, does not despise, but honors and blesses man’s imita- 
tive skill. It is no visionary dream to say that the day will come when 
every act will be acknowledged as a form of worship. Even now great 
processions have no such eloquent emblems as those which symbolize. the 
various trades. There is a substantial meaning in them, even when used 
for mere display or to express political bias. What magnificent and deep- 
ly significant popular assemblages will society witness when industry is 
reinstated in its high place, as the representation in human forms of God’s 
creative power. Moses was led up into the mount to see the divine type 
of every curtain and vessel of the tabernacle. Society at large when the 
greatness of man’s earthly destiny is felt, will see opened in a loftier sense 
the vision of that temple of beauty, which God ordains for future ages, ina 
perfected earth covered with man’s designs of art. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE PHALANX. 





A hearty welcome to the first number of this long wished for and most 
timely publication. Every one who desires to form a thorough acquain- 
tance with the doctrine of “‘ Association” will of course subscribe for it. 
Mr. Brisbane, who was personally a scholar.of Fourier, and who for many 
years has devoted himself with untiring zeal and faithfulness to the study 
and propagation of the social science taught by this profound and humane 
philosopher, is the very man best fitted to edit such a periodical. And its 
pages will be enriched by ample translations. We trust, too, that there 
will be room for criticisms, objections, and interrogatories. At the first 
pouring in of a fresh stream of thought upon the stagnant pool oferror there 
is a scum of prejudice to be swept away; and the stream must run itself 
clear of its own sediment. Respect for public opinion and for the rights 
of free inquiry, make appropriate such discussion. However high our es- 
timate of Fourier, it is still very plain that he must in many things bave 
been fallible. A science of “ Universal Unity,” is not for this generation. 
While granting some principles and admitting some conclusions, it will of 
course be found that others require modification or even rejection. And 
it is highly probable that examination and experience will disclose many 
deficiencies to be supplied. Meanwhile let us ponder the important text 
of the Phalanx, “ Our evils are social, not political, and only a social re- 
form can eradicate them.” We can all rally at the watchwords “ United 
Interests” and “ Attractive Industry.” This first number contains an able 
and lucid summary of Fourier’s views applied to the illustration of exist- 
ing politics, industry and religion. 
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CONSOCIATION, OR THE FAMILY LIFE. 71 


COMMUNITY CONVENTION, 


Another movement, aiming at Universal Social Reform, and promising 
to be a very wide and strong one, has also commenced. _ Its leading prin- 
ciple is that of Community, as will be seen by the following call. Though 
dissenting from this view, and believing confidently, that Property ina 
system of “ United Interests” will be found a source and means of kind- 
ness and not of selfishness, and that it is an indispensable condition for the 
preservation of individuality, I yet sincerely wish the originators of this 
humane enterprise success, and assure them of the respect and sympa- 
thy of those who differ from them. Let the social reformers of our da 
of the extreme right, extreme left and centre, march in one unbroken line ; 
though each wing may have a different banner, the central oriflamme is 
Love. 


Yo the friends of a Re-Organization of the Soctat System, by a Community of Prop. 
erty and Interest throughout the Country. 


Betovep Frienps:—We have been urgently requested to issue a call for a General 
Convention, to be holden this fall, in some central part of the country, to devise ways 
end means, and to mature plans for giving efficiency and success to the Community 
enterprise. 

The undersigned, therefore, would earnestly and affectionately invite you to meet on 
the Farm secured for the Community, in Skaneateles, Onondaga county, New York, on 
Saturday and Sunday, October 14th and 15th, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Affectionately, yours, 
J. A. Conus. 
N. H. Wuitine. 
Joun Ogvis. 
Joun O. Watt.es, 
Community Pace, Skaneateles, September 18, 1843. 





CONSOCIATION, OR THE FAMILY LIFE. 


Wituin the month we have had a yisit in New York from the garden. 
ers of *‘ Fruitlands”—A. B. Alcott and Charles Lane,—the Essenes of 
New England, if they will allow me so to call them. Indeed their plan 
of renewing men by physical purification and submission to the spirit, 
amidst simple habits and holy domestic life, corresponds remarkably, 
making allowance for change of land and age, to that of the more cheer- 
ful class of Therapeuts, (or Healers.) And be it remembered, that John 
the Baptist, and probably Jesus of Nazareth passed their youth among 
those Syrian Essenes. There is something affecting in the hope with 
which these men are inspired of becoming the pliant instruments of God. 
There is the deepest truth in this hope. But I am willing to own for one, 
that I have little confidence in a mysticism, which does not steadfastly ex- 
ercise the function of conscious rational volition, as the appointed means 
of receiving divine communications in the soul ; and neither have I a wish 
to imitate any who would undervalue the body and sensible enjoyments as 
a condition of health of the spirit. ‘The experiment has too often failed. 
A life of action among the men, even if imperfect, of our own era and 
country, the discipline of judgment and conscience by communion with 
variety of characters and circumstances, the reception of the most mag- 
nificent beauties of nature and art though cultivated senses, is a far 
healthier atmosphere to breathe, than solitude in asceticism with a few of 
our own mode of feeling and thinking. The Family is not enough; we 
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72 THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW AND 0. A. BROWNSON. 


need the State ; we need Humanity. And we starve ourselves, if confi- 
dent in finding a table of ambrosia spread in the private nook of our own 
minds, we spurn the manna which heaven day by day showers on the 
tribes of our age, our nation. ‘The desire of these apostles of purity is 
however one that must awaken our most respectful sympathy. ‘The only 
point upon which we can differ from them, is as to their philosophy of the 
true means by which to reach the results they aim at. I had hoped to 
have enriched the pages of this number with their contributions; and 
shall welcome their frankest rebuke against whatever they deem errors. 


THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW AND O. A BROWNSON. 


Mr. Brownson has never occupied so interesting a position as he now 
does, standing alone, as it were, amidst battling controvertists, religious 
and political—advocating progress with the Unitarian, and obedience to 
the moral authority of the Church with the Catholic—asserting the duty 
of loyalty to constitutional government with the Conservative, and the 
right of equal chances to equal capacities, and equal rewards to equal 
works with the working man—maintaining his positions with an acute 
logic and a sweep of thought which severely tasks the reflective powers of 
even scholars, and yet employing a style of expression as simple as clear. 
The series of his articles which have appeared in the Democratic Review 
are abler by far than any others which have been offered to the considera- 
tion of the country within the year. They contain, even for those who do 
not admit his conclusions, a most valuable amount of instruction and sug- 
gestion. And the great truth of the Divine Right of Government which 


in the last few essays he has in a most singular manner illustrated, de- 


serves the profoundest study. Unquestionably he has there spoken the 
timely word, for this nation to hear and receive ; though in the haste of 
composition he has interlaid the solid marble blocks with not a little un- 
tempered mortar. Men charge Mr. B. with inconsistency, because they 
do not take his life as a whole, and trace the changing phases of what is 
plainly a wide orbit. And yet he is partially answerable himself for this 
accusation, by his general unwillingness to grant, though sometimes frank- 
ly confessing it, that he has outgrown many errors and exchanged partial 
glimpses for broad views. But why, because a man feels that his feet 
stand now on a rock, should he deny that he has waded in the quagmires, 
whose clay still spots his garments. In an age like this, superficial and 
perplexed, and yet rapidly !carning as it is its own ignorance at least, and 
it may be hoped some substantial science also, a man must be akin to a se- 
raph or a stock, not to change. The only consistency one would now de- 
sire to keep, is the consistency of progress, and this Mr. Brownson may 
proudly claim. He has volumes yet to write upon philosophy, society, 
religion. It is heard with uncommon pleasure, that there is a prospect of 
renewing the Boston Quarterly. Take it all in all, it was the best journal 
this country has ever produced, at once the most American, practical and 
awakening ; the more so because its editor was a learner and shared his 
studies with his readers. With suitable exertions it could command a cir- 
culation of a thousand and more copies. There are many who will joy- 
fully greet a new series of it; especially just now in the present state of 
the public mind should we look with interest for a full exhibition of Mr. 
Brownson’s views of Communities. The problems opened by these new 
movements need the co-operating aid of al] leading minds to solve them. 
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